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THE PRICE OF A SOUL. 


By JoHN SWAFFHAM. 


And patiently exact, 
This universal God 
Alike to any act 
Proceeds at any nod, 
And quietly declaims the cursings of himself. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


- ELEN, is therea God after all?” The Rev. James Thomson 

crashed his whole fourteen stone into the worn arm- 
chair, every line of his body clear writ “ fagged-out,” of his face 
“despair.” His wife, though she, too, wore the air of one who has 
fought the long battle against insuperable forces until every fibre 
has learned the utter failure of struggle, moved quickly over and 
bent above the limp giant—a hand on either chair-arm. 

“Don’t, please, Henry, dear !” she pleaded, and one who should 
have seen her smile might have read how twenty-seven years of 
wedded life and sordid struggle had at least failed to quench the 
love in this woman’s soul. 

‘The man did not raise his eyes, but from the utter despondency 
of his face the same bitter voice repeated the question: “Can you 
say there is, Helen?” 

“You are very tired, dear, and I know it is hard.” She turned 
her still beautiful head a moment, and added in a quick lower tone— 
“Not while the daughter’s here, please ! ” 

**How long have we been married?” he questioned, in the 
new key, but still with the same note. 

“Twenty-seven years.” 

“And for twenty-seven years you and I and seven curates, good 
men all, have lavished ourselves and, in one way and another, a 
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matter of twelve thousand a year. I say nothing of the hundred 
others who have helped off and on; of the Settlement, which has 
fought to the full of its youth these five years ; of the libraries, and 
the schools, and the—the everything,” he concluded desperately. 
* And what is the result? Dare you tell me, my wife, that you 
have seen God’s hand upon this people ?.” 

He raised his eyes wearily to hers, and she held them for a 
moment with her grave smile. Then she kissed his forehead. 

“ Father,” said a voice at their ears, “ what is it ?” 

Surely it was clear proof of the great self-mastery which these 
two had learned that neither started. Their eyes met always, but 
the mother’s hand stole round her daughter’s waist. “ Father’s very 
tired, dear !” she said. 

Then they both rose, but still their gaze, self-centred, did not 
meet her. The tall woman of twenty-three, with all the grace of 
her mother tempered to the passionate strength of her father, 
watched them keenly, but the lines on the fine face were not good 
to see. The man found himself with an effort, tragic in its intensity. 
“We must dress ourselves, Roy, eh?” he smiled, “ or Robert will 
get no dinner.” 

The three went upstairs together. 


The great yew in Escote churchyard is gnarled and twisted, 
seams plastered with mortar less petrified with age than its wood is 
hard with years ; here clamped with iron bands, stayed there with 
oaken props. Men have come from the four quarters of the world 
and called its age two thousand years. Who knows? Earl Oswiu 
built this church for Wilfrith the Bishop in a.p. 687; there is no such 
Saxon door upon all the earth. The yew looks on it as a thing of 
yesterday ; yet both alike have stood all that hand of time and stress 
of weather may do, and therein are admirable of men. But I think 
that not half of those who now come 1o Escote churchyard regard 
these as of more than secondary import. Mostly, as at this moment 
a man and a woman, these comers stand bareheaded by the twelve 
years’ tomb, the raw granite slab. 

Here Lie the Bodies of 

Henry Thomson and of Helen his wife. 
For Thirty Years they gave their Lives to the 
Parish of Saint Jonathan in Whitechapel, and 

dying in the flower of their age yet were 

they not divided. 
He was 52 and his wife 47. 
AT REST. 
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Presently the man and woman turn slowly. When they feel the 
shadow of the yew they pause as with one consent, and the man 
again uncovers. It is a great head, and the sunlight, cut sheer 
through the branches overhead, lights each clear contour of the 
profile as his restless eyes gather every detail of the triangular Saxon 
porch. The woman notes for the thousandth time the strength of 
the straight clean brows under the twin overarching prominences of 
his forehead ; the keen, deep-set eye, wide nostrils, and full but firm 
lips above the stubborn chin. In happy days of Greece this man 
were a philosopher ; like times in England should hail their great 
reformer, inevitably as the bitter modern poverty would cast up from 
the seething space a socialist, nay more, against God and man alike. 
But it is young and its fire not yet curbed to the lines of the 
knowledge of the baffled impotence of strength. 


*¢ One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


He did but murmur the lines, yet she heard them, though she did 
not choose to show it. 

“T am glad they died here. Now at least I can always think of 
them as near by to strengthen us in spirit, just as I have never failed 
to gather something of their power from this tree and this porch in 
their sublime defiance of every power but themselves.” 

“ Robert!” cried the woman with a note of the agony of a 
hunted creature in her voice. ‘Take me away, right away from this 
struggle. You know it killed them.” 

She clutched his arm, but he knew her moods and raised his 
hand to her elbow too. Then while either held the other with 
almost painful firmness he answered : 

“Whether is it better, my dear, to march breast forward even 
though we fall as they did, or to be a Stylites on his pillar?” She 
interjected a fierce assent to the alternative, but he continued un- 
heeding. “ Did they doubt the clouds would break? Sometimes, 
perhaps, they faltered, but you know for how long; and you know 
also that already hundreds are reaping on the fields they sowed with 
their strength. Roy!” he added, changing to a gentler tone and 
tenderly shaking her arm as he felt the relaxing grasp of her fingers, 
“You know if we are their children and can hold back.” 


His voice had the grand optimism of a youth which feels 
B2 
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the hour of its power and may doubt no failure. Before the 
passion of his idealism her mood must quail, but it could not 
pass. 

“Let us go in,” he said, changing his grasp to a light touch on 
her elbow. 

Perhaps he had never realised till now how deep the iron had 
entered into this woman’s soul. Her fingers closed on his forearm 
even more harshly than before, and the revelation of the voice 
reached him through all his young ardour. 

“Except on the day I marry you, I will never enter a church, 
Robert, unless it be to christen or to bury my child—never until I 
see that God is not the cold, unregarding devourer of souls as He was 
to them.” 

She was but twenty-six, he a bare year older, but few men have 
gained by death the knowledge to read souls which was his by birth- 
right. There was an infinite compassion in his tenderness which 
was almost more than she, could bear, yet all his answer ran “So 
be it.” 


Four were playing whist in the low-ceiled, black-beamed room 
which had been a cottage kitchen when Henry Tudor landed at 
Ravenspur, now part of a famous Jacobean house. The two men 
had come down to Escote for the brief week-end respite of City 
bondage. At the table sat a woman of forty, toying with the weekly 
papers, and the younger watched her face as he played. His thought 
was, ‘‘ My father says he has never seen the perfect face since he 
saw this twenty years ago; I have never seen so hopeless an 
antagonism. But she will never give in.” 

In the intervals of play they talked. 

“ You are no politician, Mr. Watson, I think you said ?” 

“T fear not, Mrs. James. It is scandalous, of course.” 

“Why!” she said fiercely. “But you know something about 
the social movements, I suppose ? ” 

“Can a fellow escape them any more than Weissmannism?” he 
returned, opposing question to question. 

She regarded him curiously, but if there was a moment’s relenting 
in the gaze, her voice denied the insinuation. “If I give you my 
father’s life, will you promise me to read it, Mr. Watson?” she 
answered, with a cold precision of intonation which came as an ice- 
wind on his heart opened to a great pity of her state. 

“Surely !” he replied, and once taore she glanced keen question 
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at the tone. But he had turned to the cards again, and the hint, 
if it had existed, found no counterpart on his face. 
Meanwhile he gravely revoked twice. 


It was a year later—the time identical, the scene nearly so. He 
noted a few more books ; also a St. Helena had replaced the portrait 
of Renan over the drawing-room mantelpiece. Yet her face was 
hard as ever, and he had watched it often during the past year till 
every line had become a haunting memory in his dreams. 

Her husband hummed as he arranged his hand— 


‘« Tf only still we play 
With all our mights and mains, 
We know, though we may stay 
Not long enough, the pains 
Will never be quite lost. . . .” 

“© Robert,” protested a voice at the table, “you know 
that’s——-” ‘The ending did not come to their ears. Her husband 
bravely finished his morality ; but the words were no longer articulate, 
and once more the ice-blast swept through the room. 

John Watson did not revoke this time. Her husband did. 


Mr. James had not yet finished writing his letters ; the two other 
women, just returned from church, were upstairs. John Watson 
smoked a cigarette in a long deck-chair in the porch, when her 
figure behind him in the door chilled the bright August landscape 
of his view. He drew himself together, but did not turn. 

“You have read my father’s life ?” she asked abruptly. 

“T promised.” 

‘** And you have been to church !” 

He met her challenge with its equal, as he rose and faced her. 

“ Why not?” 

Intuitively she knew her match, but refused to recognise defeat 
before it came—“ And I say, why?” 

‘Do you ever read Clough ?” 

“I don’t think he did.” 

He took no notice of her begging-the-question answer. 


‘«« This world is very odd, we see, 
We do not comprehend it ; 
But in one fact we all agree, 
God won’t, and we can’t mend it. 
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‘ Being common sense it can’t be sin 
To take it as I find it; 
The pleasure to take pleasure in, 
The pain, try not to mind it.’ 


“ Did you ever test that view ?” he asked. 

“It’s pure childish talk, and he knew it,” she asserted, but he 
found the shadow of retreat in the tone. 

“ Or this?” he continued— 


s¢ € But country folks who live beneath 
The shadow of the steeple ; 
The parson and the parson’s wife, 
And mostly married people ; 


* And almost everyone when age, 
Disease, or sorrows strike him, 

Inclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like Him.’ ” 


There was plain hesitation now. ‘Why do you talk to me in 
other people’s words ?” she asked angrily. 
Inexorably he went on— 


*«¢Ts it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done, 
To have advanced true friends and beat down baffling foes ?’” 


He spared her no single emphasis on the last half-line, and she 
shrank visibly. 
“Is there any more? it is nearly lunch time.” She was very 
scornful, yet she never stirred from her post in the doorway. 
“ Only this— 
* And why is it that still 
Man with his lot thus fights ? 
*Tis that he makes his will 
The measure of his rights, 
And believes nature outraged if his will’s gainsaid.* ” 


‘¢ ¢ They only can take in 
The world’s immense design ; 
Our desperate search was sin, 
Which henceforth we resign.’ 


“ That is your own poet and your answer. Face it if youdare!” 
she flashed. “ Dare you?” 
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“I think I have the better right to ask that question, 
perhaps.” 

“ How?” There was imminent disaster on her now, but she 
struggled bravely. 

“ How? I am twenty-three and you are forty, and you leave 
nothing to rob me of the savour of life. Ask your husband!” In 
his holy resentment he struck home unrelenting, then feared the 
sudden pallor of her face. 

“« My husband !” she faltered. 

With an effort he concluded: “It is no place of mine, God 
knows; but where are the enthusiasms, the utter fearlessness of the 
right which made Robert James a name to follow through the world 
seventeen years ago?” 

Her lids were lowered and her foot beat the ground, but it was 
more from nervousness than the old petulant unrest. There was a 
long pause. Then she raised her eyes and met his. 

“ Why have you done this?” she asked, and her voice was 
just utterly hopeless—no more. 

“‘ Why, indeed, unless to keep my soul.” 

A fearful struggle went through her, but she conquered. 

“ Thank you!” He could hardly hear the low word, but watch- 
ing the dragging gait as she turned wearily upstairs, the man became 
very sorry. Then the lunch bell rang. Her niece came in late. 
* Aunt Roy has an awful headache,” she said. 


Again three months. Autumn is everywhere, but as yet the airs 
are still warm and heavy, change gradual, no disruption. Within 
there is also change, a gradual mellowing of tone, yet slowly, decent, 
and with order. St. Helena in ecstasy before her dream-cross no 
longer hangs above the mantel where now is Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna. Between the windows she supplants Carlyle, as before 
Renan. But, more altered than all is Mrs. James, whose face 
behind the urn wears a new and lovely peace. Clearly her husband 
would go unreproved should he hum his didactic ditties, but he 
does sono more. Evidently he is free of bonds, and his talk ripples 
gladly, so that the young man’s thought, as he listens, goes back to 
tales of the speaker’s youth. 

John Watson, walking churchward with the niece next day, 
watches the pair in front. “Mrs. James is coming with us ; surely 
she must be stronger than she used to be!” 

A queer smile fluttered round the girl’s mouth 
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“ Aunty Roy was never not strong enough. She always comes 
now !” 


Of Mrs. James and John Watson when men chance to speak, 
there is always a smile on their lips and a kind amusement in their 
eyes. ‘ Brother and sister, mother and son,” they laugh, “ but what 
is this !” 

Between them the past is as it had never been, unseen, unnoted, 
unrecalled. Yet the one saved his soul from between the other’s 
hands, leaving there, instead, her own which was lost. 























SHIPS’ FIGURE-HEADS. 


VEN the most cursory looking backwards is quite sufficient to 
show that the theory of the survival of the fittest applies 
equally as well to things nautical as to those connected with opera- 
tions on dry land. Steam as a motive power on the high seas, metal 
as a substitute both for wood and for hemp, have effectually robbed 
Old Ocean of much of its delightful inspiration for poet, for painter, 
and for novelist. Song and story, history and tradition, perpetuate 
the memory of those staunch ships and sterling seamen first to 
penetrate the mysteries of Far Cathay and the Antipodes ; but the 
marine engineer and his “ black squad” have effectually buried the 
romance of the silvery sea in the coal-bunkers of the modern steam- 
ship. Even where sails of snow-white hue and graceful cut are still 
solely used to woo the freshening breeze which is absolutely neces- 
sary to drive the good ship over the seas, it must be freely admitted 
that iron and steel, together with mechanical labour-saving appliances, 
have lessened the demand for very much that was ever before the 
eyes of our forefathers. 

Ships themselves, as a general rule, are continuously tending 
moreand more nearly to become simply huge floating warehouses, “that 
bear the wheat and cattle, lest street-bred people die.” The stately 
spars tapering upward from an immaculate deck, as though intent 
on piercing the steely blue of the celestial concave, are replaced by 
fuliginous funnels, sending forth sooty particles, striving with each 
other to demonstrate beyond a doubt that coal won from the bowels 
of the earth is now all-powerful in this utilitarian age. The fault- 
lessly-fashioned white wings so beloved by the ancient mariners, 
once bosomed out by a favouring gale, have also disappeared before 
the tiresomely throbbing screw-propeller, ever churning the never- 
surfeited sea into feathery foam. Even the famous figure, which was 
often tricked out fantastically by the nautical artist with every colour 
of the solar spectrum that happened to be handy, and was really “a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever” to the hardy toiler of the deep 
sea gifted with a perfervid imagination—even the fondly cherished 
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figure-head is fast becoming but a gentle reminder of a glorious 
past. Most of the modern ocean-going steamships could not possibly 
carry a figure-head, inasmuch as the elegant cutwater of the earlier 
vessels is now replaced by a severely straight stem after the manner 
of a glorified river-steamer or ferry-boat. Utility is preferred before 
ornament, and the rigid result is often far from pleasing even to the 
most superficial observer. A figure-head firmly fixed on the swan- 
like prow was certainly prettier than the straight stem which is 
now in vogue. It was, however, a source of weakness to a steamer, 
and caused her unnecessary strains when pitching heavily into a 
savage sea. Nevertheless, the figure-head and its resting-place were 
not devoid of utility under certain circumstances. The form of the 
whole structure, curving upward and outward, assisted somewhat in 
lessening the blow when accidentally colliding with another ship, 
because the figure-head and the accompanying superstructure bears 
the brunt of the collision ; whereas the vertical stem of a swiit 
steamship advancing upon a devoted barque cuts through her as 
effectually as though it were specially designed for ramming pur- 
poses. Hence the figure-head may be regarded as not only orna- 
mental, but also useful, and its desuetude deplored. 
Probably a figure-head, or something in lieu thereof, was seldom 
absent from all sorts and conditions of ships prior to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Sailors of towering trireme, or of 
curious caravel, of gigantic line-of-battleship, or of tiny cargo- 
carrier, were all pertinaciously proud of the bow adornment of 
their ocean home, whether in the shape of carved figure-heads, 
or painted representations of men and animals. Some of the 
ancient small craft were similarly shaped at either end, and conse- 
quently had a figure-head at each extremity. The ships of Homer 
appear to have been destitute of such ornaments ; but those of Tyre 
and Sidon had quite a number of images, either carved or painted. 
From the prow of an ancient ship there projected as many as three 
figure-heads, one above the other; the two lower ones, which were 
sheathed with metal and served as machines to run down an enemy’s 
ship, took the form of the heads of rams, wild boars, or dolphins. 
In the priceless illuminated manuscript “ Virgil,” of the fourth 
century, kept among the treasures of the Vatican, the vessel that 
carried the pious Aeneas and his companions to Italy is represented 
as having the figure of a fabulous sea-monster as a ram, a ring-shaped 
figure-head at the prow, and a scroll-shaped one at the stern. The 
earliest vessels appear, occasionally at any rate, to have had their 
prows and poops prettily ornamented with pictures representing, to 




















Ships Figure-heads. II 


the best of the artist’s ability, the many and various gods affected 
by the ancient shipowners and seafarers. Sometimes, apparently, 
the paintings were subsidiary to statues of the tutelary deity ; and 
perhaps the figure-head as known to us may be the modern and 
corrupted interpretation of the ancient mariners’ attempts to award 
due prominence to the guardian genius of their ship. Virgil, in the 
first book of the “ Aeneid,” describes the heavy weather encountered 
by Orontes’ barque, which eventually foundered. As the yeast of 
waters closed over her there were left upon the surface not only 
floating men, but also arms, merchandise, and pictures. The ¢adule, 
or pictures, of the poet were evidently of the class referred to above. 
Even now some of the wooden sailing-ships are fitted with boards 
which bear the ship’s name; and perhaps the pictures of the 
ancients served in some way to distinguish the vessel, as well as to 
honour the tutelar deity. 

It seems safe to infer that Mercury, Mars, Venus, Cupid, and 
similar deities of a remote period, were in course of time allotted 
images, either carved or sculptured, as figure-heads of the prows of the 
earlier coasting-vessels. Merchant, warrior, and lover would thus, 
as it were, place their ships under the protection of that patron 
deemed most suitable to satisfy the exigencies of the moment. 
St. Paul’s ship bore the sign of the “ Twin Brothers.” This designa- 
tion may perchance refer to a figure-head, or painting, representing 
Castor and Pollux, the great twin-brothers of the classics who were 
said to have been changed into a constellation ; or merely to some 
brethren who have gone down the avenues of time unwept and 
unsung. An eye painted on either bow of a vessel was not at all 
uncommon amongst the ancients ; and, even after the lapse of a 
long series of years, this fashion holds for clumsy Chinese junks and 
for Neapolitan fishing-vessels. As for the Neapolitan fishermen they 
are fond of painting a crude representation of the Madonna. om their 
lateen sails ; and occasionally a carved figure of the patron saint is 
placed on the forward part of the ship, so that the men may make 
their due orisens to the sanctified figure, or revile and beat it should 
the weather be persistently unfavourable. 

Naturally enough the gods did not hold their own in more ways 
than one. Something more solid and stationary than a readily 
removable image or picture became absolutely necessary once 
voyages were extended, and ships increased in size. Consequently 
a carved wooden figure-head, firmly fixed on the prow, became first 
favourite. As a matter of fact, a figure-head seemed essential to the 
artistic completion of an old-fashioned sailing-ship, fashioned from 
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wood, so as to ensure the symmetry of the forward portion of her 
hull. Some of the figures were excellent examples of wood-carving ; 
but many were ambitiously designed and feebly fashioned. An old 
brig, the Spheroid, which must have been seen at some time by 
_ everyone frequenting the docks, as she traded for many years between 
London and the West Indies, always seemed to be curiously at 
variance with her figure-head. She was rather appropriately named, 
being the kind of craft which sailors say are built by the mile and 
cut off as wanted, and seemed almost as wide as she was long. 
Moreover, she was not exactly in her first youth, and looked even 
older than her age. Her figure-head, the bust of some unknown 
person, was generally resplendent with gilt over every square inch of 
its surface. Hair, eyes, mouth, every part of the bust, simply 
dazzled the beholder as the rays of a summer sun were reflected 
from it. She eventually foundered at sea after an eventful career ; 
and is replaced by a new S/heroid, a modern screw-steamer, alto- 
gether destitute of a figure-head. A few steamships may still be 
observed in the docks fitted with figure-heads ; but they are not of 
most modern construction. The City of Rome, which came under 
my personal notice at Liverpool in 1883, had a really imposing 
figure-head, representing a Roman warrior encased in heavy armour 
and proudly challenging that admiration which was its due. 
Curiously enough this colossal figure was gilt from the topmost 
pinnacle of his helmet to the soles of his feet. A smaller steamer, 
the Braganza, has a figure-head which attracts attention every- 
where owing to the fact that it is an object-lesson with respect to 
the great skill displayed by the carver thereof in producing a real 
work of art. It is a life-size model, in full uniform, of John, eighth 
Duke of Braganza, who was on the throne when Portugal attained to 
independence of Spain. Seamen are often unsparing in the paint 
devoted to the beautifying of a figure-head ; and the result is not 
always a delight for the observer who is gifted with a sense of colour. 
Not long since, in the London Dock, there was a little schooner 
bearing the rather long name of Zhe Girl of the Period. Wer 
figure-head was a young lady dressed in the pink of fashion ; and in 
her rather prominent hands she bore a bounteous bouquet, the 
flowers of which were tipped with every possible nance of colour. 
The figure-head of the American ship Grace Darling, on board 
which clipper many happy months were spent by me, was a life-size 
representation of that dauntless daughter of the Outer Farm light- 
house-keeper whose heroic exploit at the loss of the Forfarshire in 
September, 1838, will never be forgotten. She was imagined to be 
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standing on a rock, gazing seaward, with her hands sheltering her 
eyes from the sun’s rays, and in a state of nudity except for a 
single garment extending from her neck to her knees. This figure- 
head was painted white, but a border of gold ran right round the 
lower hem of her single garment! Probably Grace Darling herself 
had never seen such a curious covering. Not long since a figure- 
head measuring 4 feet in length was washed ashore on the French 
Coast near Cape Petit Blanc Nez. It had been got up to represent 
a woman wearing a white dress with blue and yellow borders; on 
her neck was a locket of blue, yellow, and red, and in her left hand 
was a gorgeous sunshade. In January, 1gor, a carved figure-head 
representing a princess, life size, was picked up at Ballyshannon, 
County Donegal, Ireland. This princess stood on an imitation rock. 
In her right hand was an open fan, in her left a telescope. Her 
golden hair was hanging down her back, as the song says ; she had 
a blue necklet, and, although hatless, she had been given a brown 
jacket with blue fringe. About thirty years ago, according to an 
American paper, a vessel named Zhe Devil was given a figure-head 
representing his Satanic Majesty with all of his fabulous appur- 
tenances, including caudal appendage, horns, and pitchfork. 
Seldom are figure-heads so lovingly regarded as that affixed to the 

little yacht Foam, which the late Lord Dufferin utilised to dare the 
dangers of the Arctic regions. In his published description of the 
voy=.ze, entitled “ Letters from High Latitudes,” his lordship grows 
quite enthusiastic about the vessel’s figure-head. “I remained on 
board,” he says, “ to superintend the fitting of our sacred figure-head, 
executed in bronze by Marochetti, and brought along with me by 
rail still warm from the furnace.” Lord Dufferin even waxes poetical 
over his acquisition : 

Our progress was your triumph duly hailed 

By Ocean’s inmates ; herald dolphins played 

Before our stem, tall ships that sunward sailed 

With stately curtseys due obeisance paid. 


What marvel, then, if when our wearied hull 
In some lone haven found a brief repose, 
Rude hands, by love made delicate, would cull 
A grateful garland for your goddess brows ? 


Life is short, and work is the order of the day on hoard the cargo- 
carrier; although a little more poetry in the profession would prevent 
Jack from becoming a dull boy. 

Figure-heads of celebrated clipper merchant-ships are difficult to 
discover after the vessels have successfully carried out valuable 
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services throughout a long series of years. Some of the ships are 
broken up, others lie at the bottom of Old Ocean, and, in either 
case, the figure-heads are no longer in evidence. Chatham, Devon- 
port, and Portsmouth, however, have quite a large number of 
figure-heads of obsolete warships preserved in His Majesty’s Dock- 
yards. It is not always easy though to accurately determine 
the respective period of each. Some ships, as for example the 
Victory, had several different figure-heads during their career of 
active service. Among the treasured figure-heads under the care of 
our dockyard officials are the figure-head and stern ornamentations 
of the old Bellerophon, familiarly termed “ Billy Ruffian” by British 
bluejackets, which was broken up in 1834. On board that famous 
ship Napoleon I. surrendered to Captain Maitland. She went into 
the reserve about 1815, subsequently filled the humble but useful 
duties of a convict-hulk, and eventually passed into the hands of 
the ship-breakers. Warship figure-heads, kept trim and attractive in 
an accessible public building, are deserving of preservation lest we 
forget ; for the rising generations of Britishers will find Smollett and 
Marryat, Armstrong and Chamier rather difficult to understand in 
the near future without the aid of a dictionary of nautical terms. 
Drake’s little ship that sailed round the world, “singed the King of 
Spain’s whiskers,” and looted vast stores of hard cash, was nearly 
one hundred years old when Pepys visited her in a creek near Dept- 
ford. Portions of the good ship, fashioned into useful articles, are 
in existence ; but nothing is known of the figure-head which she 
presumably had. Some of the old-time warships had most ornate 
figure-heads. One, designed by Thomas Haywood for the Sovereign 
of the Seas in 1637, was terminated by an equestrian statue of King 
Edgar trampling upon seven kings; the image of the royal Saxon 
warrior being backed at the forecastle by the more pacific presenti- 
ment of Cupid seated on a lion. 

A good idea of warship figure-heads was obtainable by a stroll 
through the model section of the 1891 Naval Exhibition. One was 
of H.M.S. Queen Charlotte, 110 guns, the flagship of Lord Howe 
on the Glorious First June, 1794, when after an hour’s fierce fighting, 
the French line was broken and victory remained with the English 
fleet. Another, a kind of dragon, was supposed to be the figure-head 
of the Resolution, at one time commanded by that famous circum- 
navigator Captain James Cook. A third was assumed to be the 
Sea Horse, on board which the gallant Nelson was a midshipman. 
Straight-stemmed battleships of the present day do not lend them- 
selves to the adoption of massive figure-heads. Merchant ships are 
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similarly situated. Yet two score years ago there was almost as 
much discussion and consideration between a shipowner and his 
staff with respect to figure-heads as there is now with the engineer 
about the machinery. Warships, however, are often elaborately 
decorated on either bow with paintings relating in some way to the 
names they bear. On the starboard bow of H.M.S. Hood, launched 
at Chatham, there is a painting of Admiral Lord Hood, after whom 
the ship is named, together with his arms. The other bow bears a 
painting of Lord Hood’s younger brother Alexander, who was second 
in command at Lord Howe’s above-mentioned victory and after- 
wards was created Viscount Bridport, as also his arms. H.M.S. 
Neptune carries on her straight stem a massive medallion surrounded 
by a scroll and surmounted by a crown. There is a large trident in 
the centre of the medallion, the emblem of office of the jovial sea- 
god ; and on either side is an allegorical representation. 
Figure-heads of stately ships that have ended a chequered 
career, either in the yard of a breaker-up of old vessels, or on some 
surf-beaten shore, are often utilised in very curious ways. A huge 
figure-head at one time was a conspicuous object in the yard of a 
hostelry at Waterbeach, close to Goodwood Park. If local tradition 
may be accepted as true it was once the pride of the crew of the Cen- 
turion, the ship in which that famous rover of the salt sea, Commo 
dore Anson, made a memorable voyage round the world in 1740-44. 
The following jingling rhyme was decply cut into the pedestal 
serving as a support to this interesting relic of a bygone age : 


Stay, traveller, awhile, and view 

One who has travelled more than you, 
Quite round the globe through each degree 
Anson and I have ploughed the sea, 
Torrid and frigid zone have passed, 

And safe ashore arrived at last, 

In ease and dignity appear, 

He in the House of Lords, I here. 


This figure-head of globe-trotting renown is said to have been trans- 
ferred to Windsor on the accession to the throne of England’s sailor 
king, William IV. In Messrs. Kellock’s shipping sale-room at 
Liverpool there is a particularly fine specimen of the wood carver’s 
art, in the shape of a figure-head presumably, at one time, the 
crowning glory of H.M.S. Hastings, one of the last of England’s 
wooden walls. It is placed in front of the auctioneer’s rostrum, and 
has a very striking effect. Everyone who has crossed Vauxhall 
Bridge, or rather the structure of that name recently pulled down, 
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cannot but have observed quite a considerable number of huge 
warship figure-heads and stern ornaments displayed in prominent 
positions around the railings and inside of the extensive yard of 
Messrs. Castle, the well-known ship-breakers, who have riven many 
a warship hull into stacks of oak timber, but spared the figure-heads 
—perhaps in compassion for their departed greatness. The figure- 
head of the defunct Co//ingwood is a fairly good presentment of what 
a corpulent admiral might be in the flesh. Surely not one of the 
sterling seamen who manned that warship on various commissions 
could ever have imagined that her figure-head would fall on 
such evil days. The figure-head’s portly stomach is pierced by an 
iron pipe supporting a gas lamp, which is used to illuminate the 
yard. The result is certainly most ludicrous. At any rate, neither the 
memory of the illustrious dead, nor the high place on the roll of fame 
filled by the warship named after the gallant admiral, is brightened by 
this curious combination of the useful and the ornamental. Close 
alongside is the figure-head of the Edinburgh, represented by an amaz- 
ing effigy of a braw son of “ Caledonia, stern and wild,” in the shape of 
an enormous Highlander, perhaps one of the Black Watch, in all his 
war-paint. There also is the figure-head of the Zeander. If the 
far-famed youth of Abydos was anything like his image he must have 
been blessed with quite a Byronic appearance, and was undoubtedly 
more than capable of swimming across the Hellespont in order to 
pay his court to Hero, that girl of Sestos for whom he recklessly 
risked his life lest she should mourn his absence. The figure-head 
of the Orion represents a hardy hunter of gigantic stature, quite in 
accordance with the adopted mythological version ; and the Cressy 
apparently carried a figure-head which portrays the features of a 
Black Prince evolved from a daring artist’s inner consciousness 
rather than those of England’s famous warrior. His huge helmet 
and monstrous moustache ought unaided to have filled a vacillating 
foe with a wholesome dread of coming to close quarters. The 
gallant son of Edward IIT. was only fifteen years old when the battle 
of Cressy, or Crécy, call it what you will, was fought to a finish. 
Hence this counterfeit presentment of the Black Prince is somewhat 
of an anachronism. It looks very much like one that often frowned 
upon me in the days of my youth from its point of vantage on tine 
prow of the old wooden warship Goliath, then ending her career in 
quietness at anchor in the River Medway. England still has a 
Goliath, but she is a floating fortress, altogether destitute of figure- 
head, and dependent upon her engines for command of the sea. 
Near Chatham Dockyard in those days, about 1864, there used to 
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be a large number of England’s obsolete wooden walls at anchor ; 
and they afforded excellent examples of figure-heads which had seen 
much active service under every sky. The old Arctic discovery 
ship, H.M.S. Resolute, had one of the smallest of figure-heads, a 
polar bear’s head and shoulders, if my memory servesme. An American 
whaler picked up the Reso/ute, after a long drift in the ice, and 
she was eventually returned by the United States to England with 
much ceremony. She has long since gone the way of such ships ; 
but mementoes of her, in the shape of snuff-boxes and walking-sticks 
made from her oak timbers, are scattered over the United Kingdom. 
Close by the Cressy, at Messrs. Castle’s yard, is the figure-head of 
the Princess Royal, representing a regal lady of graceful proportions, 
with a face not by any means unlike what her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria was at the age of twenty-one or thereabouts. Next is the 
figure-head of the Colossus. A truly massive lady, extremely 
décolletée, must have been chosen for the model of this effigy. The 
famous warships to which these figure-heads at one time belonged 
were probably broken up about three decades ago. In 1894 the 
Admiralty addressed a circular to the Royal Dockyards directing 
that the figure-heads of condemned warships sold out of the Royal 
Navy should be retained if of historical interest ; so that such orna- 
ments to the yards of ship-breakers will be fewer in the future than 
they have been of recent years. The old figure-head of Farragut’s 
famous fighting flagship, the Hartford, that was often in action, is re- 
ported to have been sent to Washington from Mare Island Navy Yard, 
California, where the old ship had undergone extensive repairs, and 
erected in a prominent position at the Capitol. There is a strange 
story afloat which, if not true, is at least well told, that the recently 
deceased Captain S. W. Dewey distinguished himself in his salad 
days by actually sawing off the figure-head of the United States war- 
ship Constitution. It was a likeness of Andrew Jackson, who was 
not persona grata to some of his fellow-citizens. After many years 
the story reached the ears of the authorities, and the then young 
officer was tried and acquitted. He was later on awarded an 
enthusiastic reception by the residents of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Novelists have not been slow to avail themselves of the aid 
afforded by the mystery and romance attaching to ship’s figure-heads. 
James Payn related a weird story of one which is, perhaps, founded 
on fact. Shipwrecked seafarers were buried in a lonely corner of the 
hamlet’s churchyard, and willing hands, guided by loving hearts, did 
all that was possible to ornament the graves of the unknown dead in 
this portion of God’s acre. Sea-shells were laid symmetrically on 
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each mound, and close by were placed such figure-heads of -the 
shattered ships as could be recovered from the devouring sea. One, 
that of the Bristol ship Zin, representing a tall young woman in the 
airy costume of Eve before the Fall, had been fixed in a vertical 
position, and it had quite a ghostly similitude under the pale light 
of the moon. On one occasion, a newly appointed curate, in ignor- 
ance of these picturesque figure-heads, was nearly frightened to death 
by the apparition of that of the Zin, under the erroneous impression 
that he had by chance come upon a young lady anticipating the 
Resurrection. In one of R. L. Stevenson’s last contributions to 
literature, he draws a weird word-picture of the schooner Farad/one 
entering the waters of the quietest of sleepy lagoons. Not an inhabi- 
tant was visible to the crew of the advancing schooner ; but to their 
intense surprise, not unmingled with superstitious dread, on the top 
of the beach, close alongside of a flagstaff, there was observed a 
woman of unparalleled proportions and white as the driven snow, 
who seemed to be beckoning to them with uplifted arm. On nearer 
approach to this disquieting figure it turned out to be the figure-head 
of some stricken ship that had drifted thither to become the pre- 
siding genius of that silent spot. Fenimore Cooper, in his fascinating 
nautical yarn, entitled “The Water Witch,” has made the figure-head 
quite a central character of the story. Ludlow saw beneath the 
bowsprit a female form fashioned with the carvers consummate 
skill. It stood on the projection of the cutwater, resting lightly on 
the ball of one foot, after the manner of the famous Mercury of the 
Bolognese. Apparently this figure-head was dressed, for the drapery 
was fluttering, scanty, and of a sea-green tint. The face was bronzed, 
the rich locks were dishevelled, the eyes full of strange meaning, 
while a smile so “ malign” played about the mouth, that the young 
sailor started when it first met his view, as if a living woman had 
returned his gaze. Above her head she held a book with letters of 
red written on its pages. Never before, nor since, has such a figure- 
head been observed by mortal man. Dickens pictured one of his 
dramatis persona, Mr. Daniel Quilp, the ship-breaker, as grievously 
maltreating, with a red-hot poker, a figure-head representing a for- 
gotten admiral, under the firm helief that the figure-head was the 
very image of his mortal enemy, Kit Nubbles. The latter was 
undoubtedly none the worse for this vicarious punishment. 

An American ship, the VV. B. Palmer, not only had a figure-head 
but also a remarkable figure on the poop which might be regarded 
by some as a return to the tutelar deity which adorned the stern 
portion of the classical craft of dim and distant antiquity. For 
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some years she possessed the carved life-size figure of an old sailor 
which served as a support for the steering compass. Naturally 
enough, perhaps some of this vessel’s helmsmen when engaged in 
steering her were disconcerted by the fixedly wooden stare of the 
inanimate old salt, holding the compass in his brawny arms ; and 
eventually the figure had to be removed, and an ordinary binnacle 
substituted as a holder for the steering compass, lest a serious acci- 
dent should happen to the ship consequent on the undue tension on 
the nerves of the helmsman caused by the old sailor’s figure. For 
over three decades this figure with a past has stood in front of a 
large emporium at New York, as an outward and visible sign that 
nautical instruments may be obtained inside the shop from Messrs. 
Negus, whose name is familiar to every shipmaster trading out of 
the port of New York. Over on this side of the “ big drink,” as the 
stormy “North Atlantic is familiarly termed, we have something 
similar, for “‘ The Little Midshipman,” immortalised by Dickens in 
“ Dombey and Son,” has served as the sign of Messrs. Norie and 
Wilson, London opticians and nautical-instrument makers, ever since 
the far-off days of 1763. It is on record that King William IV. 
raised his hat to this famous little figure, while on his way to the 
Trinity House. Sailing-ships with straight stems are not altogether 
unknown, although very rarely seen. Such vessels do not carry 
figure-heads ; but in lieu thereof have rudimentary ornamentation 
on either side of the stem. A figure-head would only serve to 
accentuate the peculiarity of this class of vessel. 
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ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH. 


N those many scandalous chronicles for which the eighteenth 

century is so remarkable, there are probably few names of less 
honourable mention than that of Miss Elizabeth Chudleigh, known 
to her contemporaries as “ Her Grace of Kingston.” A bigamous 
Duchess is, indeed, a sufficiently rare spectacle in any age not to 
bring down the caustic comment of the literary gossip. That the 
fraternity was almost universally hostile to the lady speaks hardly on 
behalf of English chivalry. It must be acknowledged, however, in 
strict justice to their attitude, that Miss Chudleigh’s career, even 
apart from her distinctive achievement, did in fact deserve their 
censure. Though the motives which prompted them were question- 
able, their satire cannot have been wasted. Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
Duchess of Kingston, had the temper of a fiend and the manners of 
a fishwife. She had neither wit nor sense, nor was she ever guilty of 
an unselfish action. She did no murder, it is true, but she committed 
every other sin in the Decalogue, and more besides. Though her 
last misfortune may move us to sympathy, it should not affect our 
judgment. In “ vociferating anger,” we are told, she could fairly 
“ boast an alliance with Juno.” Above all, if so impartial an observer 
as Miss Hannah More may be believed, “she was large and ill- 
shaped ; there was nothing white but her face, and, had it not been 
for that, she would have looked like a bale of bombazeen.” Such 
was the lady who, from the obscurity of a small country village, 
rose, on the merits of a pretty face, to be a dazzling and eccentric 
ornament in what was pleased to consider itself the most brilliant 
Court of Europe. Appointed in 1743 to be a Maid of Honour to 
the Princess of Wales, she forced her way into Society through the 
good offices of the celebrated Mr. Pulteney, afterwards, on recanting 
his political principles, raised to the Peerage as the Earl of Bath. 
Born twenty-three years previously, in 1720, she came of a good 
Devonshire family, the Chudleighs of Ashton. Her father, early in 
life, entered the Army ; and, though it does not appear that he was 
ever engaged in any service that could give him an opportunity of 
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distinguishing himself for either courage or conduct, he died, in 1726, 
a colonel and lieutenant-governor of Chelsea Hospital. Her child- 
hood was passed in the country, and, with the exception of a rather 
serious love-affair in which she became involved about the age of 
fifteen, presents no element of interest. It was not until 1740 that 
an accidental meeting when out walking gained for her the advantage 
of Mr. Pulteney’s friendship. Miss Chudleigh, flattered by his 
notice, made the best of the occasion. A correspondence followed, 
in which the young girl professed herself the willing disciple of the 
eminent politician. The story goes that he was “mightily taken” 
by her eagerness to be instructed, and, in his letters, gave her much 
valuable advice as to her future deportment at the Court. Be that 
as it may, her advent in London beneath his auspices just three 
years later found her already an accomplished mistress of the art of 
captivation. 

In the society of Leicester House, the new beauty, with her tinge 
of originality, had little difficulty in pushing to the front. To con- 
trive to please the humours of the Princess of Wales implies, indeed, 
no great expenditure of wit. She ran the round of pleasure; led 
fashions ; played whist with Lord Chesterfield ; rioted with Lady 
Harrington and Miss Ash ; figured at a masquerade as Iphigenia in 
such guise that Horace Walpole mistook her for Andromeda; and 
ia ighed at the lover whom she chose not to favour with her smiles with 
all the confounding grace of a woman of quality. That her widowed 
mother was at this time driven to eke out a livelihood by the recep- 
tion of “ paying guests” was no impediment to her ambition. In 
accordance no doubt with the directions of her master, her maxim 
on every occasion was to be “short, clear, and surprising.” So 
skilled was she that when, during a State performance at the Opera, 
one of the royal guards fell down in an apoplexy, “Miss Chudleigh 
went into the most theatrical fit of kicking and shrieking that ever 
was seen. Several other women who were preparing their fits were 
so distanced that she had the whole house to herself.” Needless to 
add, the youth of St. James’s gave her a wonderful welcome. Ere 
twelve months were gone, she had refused the offers of two such 
noble suitors as Lord Hillsborough and the Duke of Ancaster. Her 
reasons became apparent, when it was announced by the gazetteers 
that the “ beautiful Miss Chudleigh” was betrothed to the wealthy 
Duke of Hamilton. Unfortunately, the lady’s first attempt at matri- 
mony was destined to turn out a failure. His Grace, then nineteen 
years of age, was hurriedly despatched on the grand tour, in the hope 
that change of air and scene might effect an alteration in his youthful 
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passion. During her lover’s enforced absence on the Continent 
Miss Chudleigh retired to the residence in Hampshire of her aunt, a 
Mrs. Hanmer. Constant to his vows, the Duke of Hamilton plied 
her with letters, reiterating the unchangeableness of his affections. 
One of these amatory epistles happening to fall into the possession 
of Mrs. Hanmer, that excellent dame, who had apparently been kept 
in ignorance of the intended wedding, resolved, for motives of her 
own, to interrupt the courtship. She accordingly took it upon her- 
self to intercept his letters. The scheme was immediately successful. 
Left, as it seemed, without a word from her wandering lover, Miss 
Chudleigh was “quick to confess herself deep!y mortified.” On his 
side, the Duke, receiving no replies to his communications, aban- 
doned himself to similar sentiments of pique. When he at length 
returned to England, “hot, debauched, extravagant, and equally 
damaged in his fortune and his person,” it was to fall in love with 
and marry one of the Miss Gunnings. Long before this, however, 
Miss Chudleigh had passed out of his reach. Mrs. Hanmer had a 
protégé, the Honourable Augustus Hervey, a grandson of the first 
Earl of Bristol, whom she was anxious to see settled. She played 
her cards with dexterity. As soon as the first symptoms of “ morti- 
fication ” began to display themselves in Elizabeth, the disconsolate 
Maid of Honour received an invitation to visit her cousin, Mr. John 
Merrill, of Lainston, a village in the neighbourhood of Winchester. 
Among the guests was, as it happened, Mr. Hervey, then a lieutenant 
in the Navy. The young officer was twenty, Elizabeth four years 
his senior. With the private assistance of Mrs. Hanmer, he con- 
trived to “ make himself agreeable” to the fashionable beauty. The 
acquaintance ripened rapidly. Within a few weeks the Duke of 
Hamilton had been forgotten, and Miss Chudleigh had fallen into 
the trap which had been laid for her. From this moment dates the 
beginning of her troubles. 

On August 4, 1744, the pair were secretly married late at night 
in the church at the bottom of Mr. Merrill’s garden, by the Rector, 
Mr. Amis, a divine who is variously alluded to in the memoirs of 
the time as Amos, Arnis, Ames, and even Auress. The marriage 
may have been necessary, but it was certainly unfortunate. The 
bridegroom early betrayed that eccentricity for which his family was 
remarkable and which had given rise to the saying that God created 
men, women, and Herveys. Three days after the wedding he 
rejoined his ship, then bound for the West Indies, and the bride 
went back to live with her mother in Conduit Street. 

Here, her position was of some delicacy, for no sooner had the 
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ceremony been performed than she repented of it. Having nothing 
in the world except her place in the household of the Princess of 
Wales, she naturally hesitated to resign this in exchange for the poor 
establishment Hervey could offer her as his wife. Maid or matron, 
indeed, she was but ill-disposed to spend her days in the exercise 
of the conjugal virtues, and the return of her husband in 1746 
placed her in an embarrassing predicament. To prevail on him not 
to claim her as his wife required all the art of which she was mistress. 
“ At a rout, ridotto, or ball,” writes one of her admirers, “ there was 
this fell destroyer of peace, embittering every pleasure, and blighting 
the fruit of happiness by the pestilential malignancy of his presence.” 
In fact, if the scandal-mongers may be credited, Elizabeth had by this 
time wormed her way into the affections of the old King himself ; so 
much so that, not content with kissing her in public and appointing 
her mother to be housekeeper at Windsor, he gave her a fairing for 
her watch, which cost him five-and-thirty guineas—actually disbursed 
out of his privy purse and not charged to the Civil List. It need 
not surprise us that she discovered the enforced attentions of her 
unacknowledged husband to be irksome and unwelcome. 

Secret though it was, the facts of the marriage were probably 
already suspected by the Court gossips. Throughout the fifties there 
are unmistakable references in Walpole’s letters to “the virgin 
Chudleigh,” while “The Connoisseur,” published in 1755, is still 
more indiscreet. Fortunately for the lady, Hervey from this time 
let her go her own way, preferring to occupy himself with battering, 
or being battered by, the French and Spaniards. 

Thus conditioned was the pseudo Miss Chudleigh when the 
Duke of Kingston became her admirer. His Grace was some nine 
years her senior when, in 1759, she constituted herself, without any 
attempt at disguise, his mistress. ‘He has hitherto had so ill an 
education,” writes his kinswoman, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
“*tis hard to make any judgment of him ; he has his spirit, but I 
fear will never have his father’s sense.” No great nobleman, probably, 
ever lavished his money more freely upon the pleasures of his 
mistress. A great house in town was placed at her disposal, crowded 
with valuable objects ; her entertainments were the talk of London. 
To them came the choicest spirits of the Court, regardless of her 
equivocal position. Always reckless where other people’s money 
was concerned, Elizabeth Chudleigh squandered the Duke’s wealth 
ina manner which could only provoke the wonder of her guests. 
She had a villa at Finchley and a country seat near Colnbrook. In 
1766 she started to build a new town mansion in Paradise Row, 
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Knightsbridge, which she was afterwards pleased to describe as 
Kingston House. Lady Harrington and Miss Ash were her most 
constant companions. With them she plunged more deeply than 
ever into dissipation, until the chronicles rang with the stories of 
her revels, her drinking bouts, her eccentricities. Happily, her 
worship of magnificence had not yet broadened out into vulgarity. 
When occasion rendered it advisable, she could still sufficiently 
control her propensities as to behave with due decorum. That she 
was, in a way, attached to the Duke seems to have been undoubted ; 
no question can possibly arise as to 4:s devotion for her. Walpole 
describes the ball given by her in honour of the birthday of the 
Prince of Wales in 1760. ‘“ You had heard before you left London 
of Miss Chudleigh’s intended loyalty on the Prince’s birthday. Poor 
thing ! I fear she has thrown away above a quarter’s salary. It was 
magnificent and well understood—no crowd—and, though a sultry 
night, one was not a moment incommoded. The court was illuminated 
on the whole summit of the wall with a battlement of lamps ; smaller 
ones on every step, and a figure of lanterns on the outside of the house. 
The virgin mistress began the ball with the Duke of York, but 
nobody did dance much. Miss Chudleigh desired the gamblers 
would go up into the garrets: ‘ Nay, they are not garrets ; it is only 
the roof of the house hollowed, for upper servants, but I have no 
upper servants.’ Everybody ran up; there is a low gallery with 
book-cases, and four chambers practised under the pent of the roof, 
each hung with the finest Indian pictures of different colours and 
with Chinese chairs of the same colours. Vases of flowers in each 
for nosegays, and in one retired nook a most critical couch. ‘The 
Lord of the Festival was there, and seemed neither ashamed nor 
vain of the expense of his pleasures. At supper, she offered him 
Tokay, and iold him she believed he would find it good. The 
supper was in two rooms and very fine, and on all the sideboards 
and even on the chairs were pyramids and triangles of strawberries 
and cherries.” 

It is amusing to reflect that Elizabeth still remained a Maid of 
Honour. Indeed, it cannot but come as a shock to believers in 
the respectability of the Court of George III. to read that, after that 
monarch’s accession a grand ball was given by the Duke of Kingston’s 
mistress, in 1763, at which the whole Court appears to have been 
present. 

Meanwhile, Hervey, by time and attachments, had grown so 
weary of the connubial state as to be cordially desirous of a change. 
On her side there were excellent reasons why Elizabeth should desire 
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to be a free woman, for Captain Hervey’s tongue had of late been 
wagging with more freedom, and discretion was hardly to be counted 
among his virtues. A certain intimation from the Duke of Kingston 
clinched her determination. Negotiations were set on foot, and 
pushed through rapidly. A suit for jactitation was begun, and 
Hervey failing, as it was arranged he should fail, in substantiating 
the marriage, the union was dissolved by the Ecclesiastical Court on 
February 11, 1769. Walpole tells us that Hervey’s consent and 
collusion were directly inspired by means of a bribe of fourteen 
thousand pounds. Be that as it may, on her next appearance at 
Court, “‘ Augustus Hervey chose to be there and said aloud that he 
came to take one look at his widow.” 

A month later, at the mature age of forty-nine, Elizabeth 
Chudleigh was married to the Duke of Kingston at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, one Mr. Samuel Harper, “of the British Museum,” 
Officiating at the ceremony. In the words of one of her biogra- 
phers, “she was raised to the pinnacle of her fate, and for a 
very few years did she enjoy that to which the chicanery of 
her life had been directed to accomplish, the parade of title 
without that honour which only can ennoble.” One surprise at 
least awaited her. The fashionable world of London, which had 
been ready enough to flock to her balls and assemblies while she 
was the mistress of the Duke, gave her the cold shoulder as soon as 
her position was “regularised.” Even at Thoresby, the Duke’s 
country seat, the leading county magnates left her so severely alone 
that she was driven to consort with the smaller fry of squires and 
parson. The discovery did not tend to the improvement either of 
her manners or of her temper, and the last years of the Duke can 
hardly have been happy. ‘“ Ostentation,” we read, “he so much 
detested that it was his custom, in perambulating the streets, to fold 
back the front of his coat so as to hide his star ; and, whenever it 
was by accident brought to light, the disclosure caused him an 
involuntary blush.” So retiring a disposition can have had little in 
common with the vulgar displays which were the pleasure of the 
Duchess. In the scurrilous pages of Mr. Thomas Whitehead, some- 
time steward to his Grace, is revealed more than one incident which 
goes to show that the Duke was far from being mistaken when, in 
an unguarded moment, he once alluded to his lady as a “ termagant.” 
On one occasion, when the travelling carriage was made ready to 
set out, she got in, and finding some of her husband’s belongings 
bestowed upon the seat, “ addressed him strongly for upwards of an 
hour,” and finally threw them out into the street to make room for 
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her own. At last the Duke retaliated in the only way left open to 
him. In the latter part of 1773 he died, having been for several 
months a hopeless invalid. 

Thus untimely left a widow, her Grace of Kingston succeeded 
unconditionally to her husband’s personal estate, and to the income 
of the real estate for life, subject only to what must have been a 
galling condition, that she should remain a widow. Unhappily for 
her, the will, excluding from every benefit an elder, and preferring a 
younger nephew as the heir in tail, was unexpectedly to give rise to 
a prosecution which ended in the beggary of the prosecutor and the 
exile of herself. The Duke of Kingston had borne to his grave a 
marked dislike of one of his nephews. His private reason was well 
known to his confidential friends. Mr. Evelyn Meadows had been 
in and went out of the Navy. . The gentleman, excluded from his pre- 
sumptive heirship, joyfully received the information that a method 
of doing himself substantial justice yet remained. There appeared 
suddenly upon-the scene a Mrs. Ann Cradock, who, having been in 
the service of Mrs. Hanmer, had actually been present in Lainston 
Church during the marriage ceremony between Elizabeth and 
Hervey. The good lady, being in unhappy circumstances, and having 
been, very unwisely, refused assistance by her Grace, now bethought 
herself that she might turn her knowledge to some pecuniary profit. 
She accordingly communicated with Mr. Evelyn Meadows. Acting, 
no doubt, under sufficient inducement, Hervey was brought to peti- 
tion the King in Council for a Commission of Review with regard to 
the former suit for jactitation, and to pray for a new trial. After 
protracted delays the case was heard before a commission of Lords 
spiritual and temporal at Serjeants’ Inn, and the marriage found to 
be a good one, upon the evidence then and there produced. The 
finding of the Ecclesiastical Court confirmed “ most unexpectedly ” 
the statement of Mrs. Ann Cradock and the suspicions of Mr. Evelyn 
Meadows. A bill of indictment was at once moved for against 
Elizabeth, the wife of Augustus John Hervey, for bigamy. 

The unfortunate victim of this conspiracy was in Rome when the 
news reached her. Realising that her failure to appear would involve 
a sentence of outlawry, she resolved upon a hasty return to England. 
She had first to deal with the machinations of her adversaries. Her 
banker in Rome was the celebrated Mr. Jenkins, a gentleman who 
had acquired a large property by small means, commencing with the 
purchase of the little finger of a mutilated statue. He, too, was in 
the pay of Meadows, for when the Duchess called for her cash, 
excuses, and not the banker, greeted her. Guessing at the reason, 
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the Duchess became incessant in her applications, but without avail. 
The sequel was in keeping with her character. Pocketing a brace 
of pistols, she returned once more to the house, and receiving the 
usual answer that Mr. Jenkins was not at home, sat down upon the 
doorstep, declaring loudly her determination there to remain until he 
returned, were it for a month or for a year.. She knew that business 
would compel his return; and, finding it impracticable any longer 
to avoid an interview, Mr. Jenkins did in fact appear. As the 
Duchess possessed that blessed gift of utterance for which ladies of 
spirit are sometimes so eminently famous, it may be supposed that 
the conversation with the banker was not of the mildest kind. Money 
was demanded, not requested. A little prevarication ensued ; but 
the production of a pistol served as the most powerful mode of reason- 
ing. The money was obtained and the Duchess instantly left Rome. 

After a few preliminary skirmishes as to jurisdiction, the accused 
was brought before the Peers, sitting as a court in Westminster Hall, 
under the presidency of Lord Chancellor Bathurst, on April 15, 
1776. One of the spectators has left a description of the scene: 
“The fair victim had four virgins in white behind the bar. She 
imitated her great predecessor, Mrs. Rudd, and affected to write 
very often, though I plainly perceived she only wrote as they do 
their love epistles on the stage, without forming a letter. The 
Duchess has but small remains of that beauty of which kings and 
princes were once so enamoured. There was a great deal of cere- 
mony, a great deal of splendour, and a great deal of nonsense ; they 
adjourned, upon the most foolish pretences imaginable, and cid 
nothing with such an air of business as was truly ridiculous. I forgot 
to tell you that the Duchess was taken ill, but performed it badly.” 
Always a believer in the virtues of phlebotomy, the Duchess adopted 
her favourite method to sustain her spirits, and insisted upon losing 
a certain quantity of blood almost every time she was ordered to 
retire from the bar. The defence was weak, and largely devoted to an 
eulogy of the Chudleigh family, which, according to her story, had 
produced none but brave men and virtuous women. The resuic was 
a foregone conclusion. At the close of the proceedings her Grace 
of Kingston was found unanimously guilty of the charge, and pro- 
nounced to be the true and lawful wife of Augustus John Hervey, 
now, since 1775, succeeded to the Earldom of Bristol. A discussion 
as to pains and penalties was interrupted by the lady claiming the 
privilege of her rank, upon which she was permitted to withdraw 
with “a curtsey to the judges.” 

Hannah More, gentle as ever, wrote to her friend: “I have the 
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great satisfaction of telling you that Elizabeth, calling herself 
Duchess-Dowager of Kingston, was this very afternoon undignified 
and unduchessed, and very narrowly escaped being burned in the 
hand. If you have been half as much interested against this unprin- 
cipled, wilful, licentious woman as I have, you will be rejoiced at it 
as I am. Lord Camden breakfasted with us. He is very angry 
that she was not burned in the hand. He says, as he was once a 
professed lover of hers, he thought it would have looked ill-natured 
and ungallant for him to propose it, but that he should have acceded 
to it most heartily, though he believes he should have recommended 
a cold iron.” 

Meanwhile, a writ of me exeat regno was preparing, of which 
the lady, now properly to be described as Countess of Bristol, 
received private notice. Being advised immediately to leave the 
kingdom, she caused her carriage to be driven about the most 
public streets of the metropolis; invited a select party to dine at 
Kingston House, the better to cover her intention ; and, while the 
guests were assembling, fled hastily to Dover in a hired post-chaise, 
and crossed over to Calais in an open boat. The remainder of her 
life was spent upon the Continent. 

Fortunately for her peace of mind, the attempt of her enemies 
to upset the Duke of Kingston’s will was easily frustrated. First at 
St. Petersburg, where she purchased an estate and set up a spirit 
distillery, and afterwards at Paris, where, to occupy her leisure, she 
became a rabbit merchant, the ex-Duchess continued her extravagant 
course of eccentricities. A troublesome lawsuit, in which her new 
property involved her, brought about a sudden termination. On 
receipt of an intimation that the case had been decided against her, 
she flew into so violent an access of rage that she broke a blood- 
vessel. The following day she rallied. After walking up and down 
the room several times, she complained of thirst. ‘I could drink,” 
she said, “a glass of my fine Madeira, and eat a slice of toasted 
bread. I shall be quite well afterwards ; but let it be a large glass 
of wine.” The attendant reluctantly brought, and the Duchess 
drank, the wine. She then exclaimed : “I am perfectly recovered ; 
I knew the Madeira would do me good. But my heart feels oddly. 
I will have another glass.” ‘The servant here observed that such a 
quantity of wine, drunk in the morning, might intoxicate, rather 
than benefit. The Duchess, however, persisted in her orders, and, 
the second glass of Madeira being disposed of, pronounced herself 
to be “charmingly indeed.” She then walked about a little, and 
afterwards said ; “I will lie down on the couch.” <A few minutes 
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later she expired, on August 26, 1788, and in the sixty-eighth year of 
her age. 

With the death of the Duchess of Kingston the gossips began 
to bestir themselves once more, and the literary market was quickly 
flooded with “Authentic Details” of varying degrees of falsity. 
The voyage to St. Petersburg was compared to the expedition of 
Cleopatra ; a Mark Antony only being wanted to make the com- 
parison perfect. The town buzzed with anecdotes and scandal. 
She had always a brace of pistols loaded by her bedside; and her 
injunctions to her female domestics were, never to enter her chamber 
unless the bell rang, as by sudden surprise she might be induced to 
fire at them. If at table she happened accidentally to swallow a 
tainted oyster, with the utmost coolness she was wont “to throw it 
off her stomach,” and “ piously thank her Maker for being so much 
better.” Mr. Whitehead assures us solemnly that “she had an 
excellent strong tone through her nostrils, when asleep.” Her favourite 
recreation was to sit with her feet dangling in cold water ; a pastime 
which she regarded as an infallible remedy for gout, provided that 
it was accompanied by copious draughts of “ fine Madeira.” There 
are stories of heavy gambling at Tunbridge Wells and of vulgar 
practical jokes played upon vulgar city madams. 

If these valuable anecdotes were slightly exaggerated to meet 
the exigencies of the moment, at least they were not without the 
bounds of probability. The Duchess’s affection for Madeira had 
ripened with her years, and was no doubt responsible for much that 
was eccentric in her character. An interesting letter is still preserved 
written by the great Frederic to the Electress of Saxony as early as 
1765, giving an account of the wedding festivities of his nephew in 
Berlin ; the King concludes :—* D’ailleurs les noces se sont faites 
comme je crois qu’elles se font partout, et sans qu’événement 
singulier ait distingué celle-ci des autres, 4 moins que je ne vous 
entretienne de l’apparition d’une dame anglaise, nommée Madame 
Chudleigh, qui, aprés avoir vidé une couple de bouteilles, a dansé 
en chancelant et a été sur le point de tomber sur le parquet. Cette 
aventure a beaucoup amusé le public peu accoutumé & voir des 
dames voyager seules et encore moins préférer les fumées du vin 
aux graces et 4 la belle humeur qui leur sied si bien.” It would 
seem that Frederic was in no wise offended at the tippling pro- 
pensities of his guest, since, in his poetical works is to be found a 
poem, “A Mademoiselle Schidley, qui avait envoyé au roi une 
charrue anglaise,” which, after suitable invocation of such celebri- 
ties as Circe, Nebuchadnezzar, Jupiter, Europa, and Pasiphaé, 
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conclusively avows his predilection for Miss Chudleigh in a highly- 
coloured amatory outburst. Indeed, long afterwards, Miss Chudleigh 
was accustomed to gratify her vanity by displaying epistles from 
Frederic, which usually consisted of about four lines, written in a 
scarcely legible hand. 

How far the lavish enjoyment of Madeira may have assisted 
Miss Chudleigh in the choice of her admirers, we have no means 
of ascertaining. Certain it is, that in the person of Prince Radzivil 
she made a conquest which deserves to be reckoned among the 
most profitable achievements of her life. To the liberality of this 
nobleman are to be traced not a few of those “ superlatively rich 
and elegant articles” which found their way, after her death, into 
the auction rooms of Christie. His entertainment of her, as he 
was pleased to term it, ‘without ceremony,” was hardly to be 
surpassed by the splendours of a Monte Christe. He arrived to 
meet her at the appointed rendezvous with a procession of forty 
carriages, each drawn by six horses ; the different vehicles contained 
his nieces, the ladies of his principality, and other illustrious 
characters. In addition to these, there were six hundred horses led 
in train, a thousand dogs, and several boars; a guard of Hussars 
completed the suite. Overwhelmed with this magnificence, it was 
a fortnight before the Duchess could be persuaded to tear herself 
away. An extempore village, a banqueting-hall, a theatre, had been 
run up for the occasion, and a supply of happy peasantry imported. 
Not least among the attractions was a shop set out with costly 
jewellery. Exerting all her powers of cajolery, it was not many 
days before the Duchess had added substantially to her jewel chest. 
Her departure was the signal for a novel manifestation of Prince 
Radzivil’s esteem. Amid salvoes of artillery, a blazing torch was 
applied to the fairy-like erections, and a gigantic bonfire created to 
light her Grace upon her way. 

It is distressing to reflect that even this sudden addition to her 
already large accumulations did not diminish those grasping habits 
which were earning for her an unenviable reputation. At the time 
of her visit to Prince Radzivil, she was on her way to St. Petersburg, 
to the Court of the Empress Catherine. Count Chernicheff was 
represented to her as an exalted character to whom she ought in 
policy to pay her particular devoirs. The Duchess felt the force of 
this argument and sent him two pictures, stripped from the galleries 
at Thoresby. As little skilled in painting as she was in music, she 
was a total stranger to the value of these pictures. They happened 
to be originals by Raphael and Claude. The Count was soon 
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apprised of this; and, on the arrival of the Duchess at St. Petersburg 
he waited on her and professed the gratitude with which her present 
had inspired him. ‘They are,” he added, “estimated at a value 
in Russian money amounting to ten thousand pounds English.” 
The Duchess, who, the moment before he let this secret escape from 
his lips, had arranged her features with a smile of complacency, 
instantly changed colour and could with difficulty conceal her 
chagrin. She told the Count that she had other pictures which 
would be better honoured by his generous acceptance ; that the two 
paintings in his possession were particularly the favourites of her 
departed lord; but that the Count was extremely gracious in 
permitting them to occupy a space in his palace, until her mansion 
was properly prepared for their reception. ‘The ruse was unsuccess- 
ful, and the Duchess departed in high dudgeon. In a spirit of true 
feminine revenge, she left these works in her will to Mr. Evelyn 
Meadows, affirming that they had only been lodged with Count 
Chernicheff for safe custody. History, unfortunately, does not 
record whether her former adversary recovered the property be- 
queathed to him. 

Instances of the Duchess’s parsimony abound. She spent money 
on herself, or with the hope of some return, like water: but she 
was ever chary of her gifts. To Dr. Schomberg, who had been her 
most devoted adherent throughout her persecution, she sent, in 
recognition, a diamond ring inscribed with the word “ Amitié” in 
small brilliants. A few days later when Dr. Schomberg was with 
company, it was noticed that a stone was missing from the ring. 
The services of a jeweller were hastily requisitioned, Dr. Schomberg 
meanwhile, as was customary with him, extolling the generous virtues 
of the Duchess, and “frequently asseverating that the priceless 
bauble was dear to him as life.” The jeweller arrived and minutely 
scrutinised the ring. “I protest, Sir,” he exclaimed, “it were not 
worth while to mend it. Such a trinket may be easily purchased 
for five-and-thirty francs in Paris.” Dr. Schomberg “ desired him 
to recollect himself,” but, the jeweller persisting, was at length com- 
pelled to “yield to the amusement of the company.” Finally, in 
the ardour of his indignation, he flung the “ priceless bauble” from 
the window. 

Economical, however, as the Duchess may have been in the 
giving of her presents, she was careful to secure good value in the 
gifts which she demanded from her admirers. Her will, a long 
rambling document wherein she made separate disposition of almost 
every article which she possessed, is the catalogue of a truly astonish- 
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ing accumulation. The contributors to her collection, indeed, 
include most contemporary names of note, from Pope Clement XIV. 
to the virtuous consort of King George III. It is on record in the 
chronicles, moreover, that her methods of acquiring fresh treasures 
were not invariably above suspicion. 

That so many men, and not a few women, succumbed to her 
irresistible attractions bears ample testimony to the despotic power 
which she wielded. It is pleasant to be able to add that on one 
occasion at least she came within measurable distance of humilia- 
tion. In all probability, her Grace’s encounter with Samuel Foote 
was the adventure of her life in which, the bigamy episode excepted, 
she was most nearly worsted. The pages of the period ring with 
the narrative of her discomfiture. 

In 1775, Samuel Foote was at the height of his career. As the 
castigator of abuses on the stage, the “English Aristophanes,” to 
use the term which the fashion of the day applied to him, was 
rather feared than worshipped. Few of his plays had been produced 
without an acknowledged purpose of caricaturing some well-known 
individual. Unfortunately he was not always to be regarded in the 
light of an honourable adversary : a fact best appreciated, perhaps, by 
Dr. Johnson, who, on learning of Foote’s intention to hold him up 
for ridicule, had found it necessary to send round word that, if the 
threat were carried out, he “ would go from the boxes on the stage 
and correct him before the audience.” When, therefore, it became 
evident that her foibles had engaged his notice, the Duchess was not 
slow to take alarm. Foote had written a piece entitled “A Trip to 
Calais.” The scenes were humorous, the character of her Grace 
was most admirably drawn in the person of Lady Kitty Crocodile, 
and the desired effect was accomplished : which was that she should 
sce, and be ashamed of, herself. The real design of Foote, however, 
was to obtain a considerable sum of money from the Duchess for 
suppressing the play. With this view, he contrived to have it com- 
municated to her, “ by an indifferent person,” that the Haymarket 
Theatre would shortly reopen with the new production. “ Instead 
of a pistol,” writes the Duchess’s biographer, “ Foote had a libel in 
his hand ; this he presented to the bosom of a female and threatened 
to direct the contents to her heart, unless she delivered to him TWO 
THOUSAND POUNDS.” The Duchess would offer no more than 
sixteen hundred pounds ; Foote remained obdurate. An appeal to 
the Lord Chamberlain followed, backed with all the influence which 
her Grace could muster. Gibbon, in one of his letters, refers to the 
result. “The Duchess has stopped Foote’s piece. She sent for 
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him to Kingston House, and threatened, bribed, argued, and wept, 
for about two hours. He assured her that, if the Chamberlain was 
obstinate, he would publish it with a dedication to her Grace.” The 
two thousand pounds noi being forthcoming, Foote was move than 
ever now determined that, either ina play or in a book, the town 
should become acquainted with Lady Kitty Crocodile. Since even 
her partisans were driven to admit that the delineation was “the 
Duchess to the life,” her Grace of Kingston resolved upon decisive 
measures. ‘The gutter news-sheets were enlisted in her favour, and 
the Duchess herself condescended to take part in a singularly bitter 
wordy warfare. Pitted against a professed wit as she was, the lady 
hardly got the best of the literary encounter. “I know too well,” 
she wrote, “what is due to my own dignity to enter into a compro- 
mise with an extortionable assassin of private reputation. If I before 
abhorred you for your slander, I now despise you for your conces- 
sions; it isa proof of the illiberality of your satire, when you can 
publish or suppress it as best suits the needy convenience of your 
purse. You first had the cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and 
if I sheathe it until I make you crouch like the subservient vassal 
as you are, then is there not spirit in an injured woman, nor mean- 
ness in a slanderous buffoon. To aman my sex alone would have 
screened me from attack, but I am writing to the descendant of a 
Merry Andrew, and prostitute the term of manhood by applying it 
to Mr. Foote. Clothed in my innocence as in a coat of mail, I am 
proof against a host of foes ; and, conscious of never having offended 
a single individual, I doubt not but a brave and generous people 
will protect me from the malevolence of a theatrical assassin. To 
make me an offer of pity at once betrays your ignorance and your 
vanity. I will keep the pity you send until the morning before you 
are turned off, when I will return it by a cupid, with a box of lip-salve, 
and a choir of choristers shall chant a stave to your requiem.— 
E. KInGsToN.” 

The town was by this time on the tip-toe of expectancy, for it 
was not to be supposed that so practised a writer as Foote would 
allow this letter to remain unchallenged. It was brought to the 
notice of Foote that the Duchess had been assisted in the composi- 
tion of her epistle by the notorious Parson Jackson, an adventurer 
whose reputation was not of a most savoury description. Accord- 
ingly, he replied as follows, effectually turning the laugh against his 
adversary : “ Though I have neither time nor inclination to answer 
the illiberal attacks of your agents, yet a public correspondence with 


your Grace is too great an honour for me to decline. . . . But why, 
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Madam, put on your coat of mail against me? I have no hostile 
intentions. Folly, not vice, is the gaine I pursue. In these scenes, 
which you so unaccountably apply to yourself, you must observe 
that there is not the slightest hint at the little incidents of your life, 
which have incited the curiosity of the grand inquest for the county 
of Middlesex. I am happy, Madam, however, to hear that your 
robe of innocence is in such perfect repair; I was afraid it might 
have been a little the worse for the wearing: may it hold out to keep 
you warm the next winter! The progenitors your Grace has done me 
the honour to give me are, I presume, merely metaphorical persons 
and to be considered as the authors of my muse and not of my man- 
hood ; a Merry Andrew and a prostitute are no bad poetical parents, 
especially for a writer of plays. Prostitutes and players, too, must 
live by pleasing the public ; not but your Grace may have heard of 
ladies who, by private practice, have accumulated amazing great 
fortunes... . I am obliged to your Grace for your intended 
present on the day, as you politely express it, I am to be turned off. 
But where will your Grace get the cupid to bring me the lip-salve? 
That family, I am afraid, has long quitted your service. Pray, 
Madam, is not Jackson the name of your female confidential secre- 
tary? And is she not generally clothed in black petticoats made 
out of your weeds? I fancy your Grace took the hint when you 
last resided at Rome : you heard there, I suppose, of a certain Joan 
who was once elected a Pope, and in humble imitation have con- 
verted a pious parson into a chambermaid. The scheme is new in 
this country and has doubtless its particular pleasures. That you 
may never want the benefit of the clergy in every emergence is the 
sincere wish of your Grace’s most devoted and obliged humble 
servant, SAMUEL Foore.” 

In the result, Foote, finding discretion the better part of valour, 
gave up to the lady the palm of moral victory. He recast the “ Trip 
to Calais,” called it ‘‘The Capuchin,” and conceived a portrait of 
Jackson in the character of Dr. Viper: a proceeding vigorously con- 
demned by the Duchess in a flood of disgraceful insinuations in a 
letter to the Evening Post, a letter which, as Walpole remarked, 
‘not the lowest of her class who tramp in pattens would have sct 
her mark to.” Not the least of the sins which may lie at the door 
of her Grace of Kingston is the fact that it was her money which 
contributed to gradually hound Foote to death. Dying in October, 
1777, his end is directly attributable to the anxiety created by the 
odious charges in which the Duchess vented her revenge upon 
him. 
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Elizabeth Chudleigh, indeed, was not a woman to forget an injury, 
or to willingly confer a benefit. Her lack of principles may have 
been aggravated by too great a fondness for Madeira and by the 
circumstances of her unfortunate first marriage, but it is not, upon 
that ground, the more excusable. Hardly a redeeming feature in her 
character is to be discovered in the pages of contemporary chroniclers. 
Her beauty lay solely in her face, for her figure was ill made, clumsy, 
and ungraceful. She was without real education, and without wit or 
charm in conversation. In the ordinary decencies of civilised inter- 
course she was utterly deficient. She selected her admirers for what 
they could give her, and released them only when she had exhausted 
what lay in their purses. To her jewel-box her orisons were as regu- 
larly paid as a devotee is constant to her matins. She was selfish, 
vain, and tactless, and had no other motive than the satisfaction of 
her whims. Gossip went so far as to declare that every favour she 
bestowed had to be registered by the gift of a bit of Dresden china. 
Yet for fifty years she exercised an undisputed sway over the minds 
of some of the first gentlemen in Europe. It is useless to attempt 
to fathom the secret of her fascination. At least she has one claim 
upon posterity. Her story is said to have suggested to Thackeray 
the character of Beatrix in ‘“‘ Esmond ” and of the Baroness Bernstein 
- 4“ The Virginians.” 

ieee es Se ALBERT LOUIS COTTON. 
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ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


OME time since I read an article in one of the magazines, 
by an American writer, wherein he stated that the English 
language, as spoken in the United States, had in many respects 
undergone less change in the past two centuries than it has done 
in England itself. I merely allude to this, as it suggested to me the 
idea that, if such be the case in America, it is undoubtedly even 
more so in the case of the negro inhabitants of the British West 
India islands. In the former country the influx of immigrants, and 
the progressive nature of the people, would tend to cause more 
alteration in the language than in the latter, where exactly opposite 
conditions prevail. 
Many words used by the negroes in the West Indies, which strike 
a new-comer as peculiar, will be found on examination to be merely 
survivals, sometimes in a mutilated condition, of words that were 
in common use by our ancestors. Take, for example, the use of 
the word “Mistress” as the prefix to a married woman’s name instead 
of the modern vulgarism of “ Missis,” instances of which must have 
frequently been noticed by visitors to the West Indies. I have 
often heard the peasantry in the South of England make use of the 
expression “a fine limber young fellow,” the word “limber” in this 
case meaning active or supple, ze. not stiff. In Jamaica your 
servant will come to you and complain that your shirts have come 
back from the wash with the fronts (only he calls them “ bosoms”) 
very “limber,” meaning to convey precisely the same idea as the 
English peasant, that is to say that they are not stiff. In England 
we now use the adjective “ meagre” as qualifying things only, and 
as equivalent to “scanty,” and do not apply it to persons ; but your 
West Indian groom who complains to you that the horse is looking 
very “meagre” is undoubtedly using the word in its Johnsonian 
sense of “ wanting flesh,” as derived through our Norman ancestors 
from the French maigre. The word “attorney,” which with us 
is, I fancy, falling somewhat into disuse, and which, when used, is 
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generally applied to a member of the legal profession, is employed 
in the West Indies by the educated classes, as it is with us in legal 
documents, in its original meaning of “one undertaking to do any 
business for another,” in short, an agent, who may, or may not, be 
a lawyer. 

A man in charge of a mule and dray went into a house, leaving 
them standing outside, when the mule took advantage of his 
absence to run away. The man came out and gave chase, and, 
when he had succeeded in catching the mule, being in a towering 
rage at its presuming to show such unwonted spirit, abused it in 
the following terms, “Hi! you try to favour harse (horse), but you 
forget your pappa only proper jackass.” This is not only an 
amusing episode, but serves to illustrate the use of the word 
“favour” in the sense of “resemble,” a use which only lingers in 
our language in out-of-the-way districts, but is of everyday occur- 
rence in the West Indies. 

Take another word: a West Indian refers to any ludicrous 
spectacle as a “ puppy-show.” This sounds strange at first, but as 
soon as one realises that what he means is a “ puppet-show” it is 
apparent that he is merely using a good old English expression. 
Yet another example is the invariable use of “lated” where we 
should say “late,” which is of course a clipped form of “ belated.” 

Many words of Spanish origin are also in use. These may 
possibly be survivals from the days when the red and yellow flag 
of Spain waved over most of the Antilles, or may be later importa- 
tions derived from intercourse with Cuba. I incline to the former 
view. Two instances of these words at once occur to me. The 
little negro child in Jamaica begs from the passer-by in the 
words “Gib me a ‘quattie,’ sah,” and I have heard the Spanish 
children in the Canary Islands make use of precisely the same word 
“quattie,” which in both cases is a contraction of “ cuartito,” an 
obsolete Spanish coin. Amongst the favourite confections of West 
Indian cooks is one compounded of soused fish and rice, which 
they call by the name “skibeach.” When visiting a Spanish 
restaurant some time ago I was recommended to try some of the 
purely Spanish dishes, and amongst others one named “ escaveche ” 
was specially mentioned. When it came to table I at once 
recognised under its original name my old friend “skibeach.” 
Remembering the negro’s fondness for clipping his words, and 
the interchangeability of the letters 7 and 4, both in Spanish and in 
negro talk, this word has undergone but slight alteration. The story 
of the origin of the name of the well-known fruit-tree, the Akkce, 
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if not true is at any rate Jen frovato. It is said that the first 
Spanish invaders were so struck with its bright red flowers that, 
pointing to it with an exclamation of surprise, they repeatedly asked 
the natives, “ Ah ! que?” (What is it?) and that the Indians adopted 
this as the name of the tree, and handed it on to the present 
inhabitants. 

Early in the last century there was current in many of the West 
India islands a colonial form of money which, although bearing the 
names of the sterling money, was of only half its value. Conse- 
quently to this day, although this colonial currency has long since 
disappeared from circulation, if you ask the price of an article in the 
market in some places, you will be told one shilling when only six- 
pence is meant, and a shilling only means a shilling when the word 
“ sterling” is added to it. This custom often gives the stranger 
an exaggerated idea of the cost of things, and entraps the unwary 
purchaser into giving twice the price he need. I remember in the 
market at Nassau, in the Bahamas, being told that the price of some 
commodity was “a shilling, a bit, and a big coppah, sah!” This, 
one would have imagined, meant a shilling, a fourpenny bit, and a 
penny ; but on my putting the query, “ Sterling or currency?” I was 
answered, “Currency,” thus reducing the price from ts. 5d. to 9d., the 
silver coins being halved, while the “big coppah ” retained its value 
of 1d., there never having been any colonial copper currency in 
the Bahamas. In Jamaica, however, a “bit,” for some inscrutable 
reason, has the value of 4}d¢., and in country districts a shilling is a 
* maccaroni” (why, I am unable to fathom), while a sixpence is 
called a “tenpence,” and a threepenny bit a “fippence,” the two 
latter probably being connected with the Spanish peseta and half- 
peseta, which are of the value of rod. and 5d. respectively, and, being 
of about the size of the sixpenny and threepenny pieces, may have 
led to their being confounded. “A bit and tenpence ” accordingly 
means 1o$d., and “a bit and fippence” 7}d. I had great difficulty 
in finding a reason for 3d. being called a “gill,” until I found that 
1$d@., although usually called a “ quattie,” is by old people in out-of- 
the-way places termed a “ noggin,” and I accordingly suggest that 
these coins must have got their names from the amount of liquid 
measure they were severally able to purchase. Many of these terms 
are falling into disuse with the spread of education, but they are still 
sufficiently common up in the mountain districts to be very puzzling 
to English people when marketing. 

There are many little peculiarities of speech in use not only 
amongst the negroes but amongst the creoles, which strike one 
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ludicrously at first. Thus, what we know as a stable is invariably spoken 
of as the “ horse-stable,” or, more generally, “ harse-stable.” A West 
Indian never says, “ I do not know,” but “I can’t rightly say” ; and 
instead of “ for certain,” he always uses the expression “ for true.” 
Only this morning a man told me he had given another man some 
money “ to put down for him,” meaning “to keep for him.” I have 
heard them combine “to go on foot” and “to walk” into a single 
verb “to walk-foot.” An English gentleman who, in a country where 
nearly every white man rides or drives, was addicted to pedestrian 
exercise, was invariably known to the peasants as “ Little buccra 
Walk-foot” (the little white man who goes on foot). In the West 
of Engiand I have often heard the saying that in Devonshire 
everything is a “he” except a tom-cat, which is a “she,” and 
the negro peasant is equally at sea as to his genders, and I have 
frequently known a man refer even to his wife by che pronouns 
“he” and “him.” By the way, the gentler sex is seldom alluded 
to under the name of “woman,” but under the equally correct 
but, to our ears, unusual, term of “female.” On the other hand, 
the words “man” and “woman” are used to distinguish the 
sex of animals, and it is not unusual to hear even such an ex- 
pression as a “man cow.” My allusion to a tom-cat a few lines 
back reminds me that in Jamaica a cat is invariably a “ puss” (with 
the w pronounced like the oo in poor), while the correct designation 
of grimalkin is a “ ram-puss,” which is a little startling until one gets 
accustomed toit. Acurious word is “banjo.” In Jamaica parlance 
this not only means the musical instrument, but is also used to 
signify a sale by auction. The origin of this word puzzled me for a 
long time, until I remembered that at Nassau there is a “ Vendue 
House,” where periodical sales by auction take place (there is also a 
better-known “ Vendue House ” at New Orleans), and I at once came 
to the conclusion that “ banjo” and “ vendue ” were one and the 
same word, the usual exchange of the letters v and J having taken 
place. 

Many English words become altered in pronunciation until they 
are almost unrecognisable. The letter a is given a long open sound, 
almost as in French: thus “ball” becomes “ba-all” and “ram” 
“ra-am.” The negro finds, as a rule, the greatest difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the letter s when used in conjunction with another consonant 
at the beginning of a word, and he surmounts this difficulty either by 
leaving out the first of the two consonants, or by inserting a vowel 
between them, thus “stick” would be pronounced “tick,” and “stone” 
becomes “tone,” and the dusky lover “’queezes” his sweetheart’s 
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hand, while the familiar patronymic of “Smith” invariably becomes 
in his mouth, “Simmit.” It is a time-honoured Barbadian joke that, 
when at the beginning of the last century, owing to the French war 
and revolted American colonists, England was in a parlous way, the 
loyal inhabitants of the island despatched a message to King George 
the Third, bidding him not to be afraid, because “‘ Barbados ’tand 
tiff” (stands stiff, ze. was standing firm). Strangely enough, while 
given to thus clipping their words in some instances, in others, 
especially those beginning with a 4, they insert an extra consonant, 
and a man will talk of so-and-so being his “ next of skin” instead of 
“next of kin,” while a corporal of my acquaintance of the name of 
Keene was always known to his comrades as Corporal “Skeene.” 
One constantly, too, comes across instances of what might be termed 
negro slang ; such a one is the expression “talking through his hat,” 
signifying a person talking, as we should say, “a little bit above him- 
self,” which I submit is at least as expressive as the English phrase. 

It will be seen that, while no other language but English is 
spoken in most of the British West India islands (I say mos#, as in 
St. Lucia a French favois is the speech of the people), yet even so 
it is by no means always easy for an Englishman to understand, and 
I will give an instance of this in a question I lately heard a prisoner 
before a court-martial ask to be put to a witness in cross- 
examination. It ran, “In the presence of me and the absence of 
he, where was she?” This completely nonplussed the court, and 
the answer when given did not throw much light on it, for it was, 
“He, me, and she was a-all together.” I subsequently took con- 
siderable pains to find out the exact meaning of this remarkable 
question, and incidentally discovered that the phrase had rather a 
curious history. The meaning of the question may be rendered as 
being : “ As I was there, and he was not, how could he know where 
she was?” And the answer now also explains itself. ‘This question 
was originally put to a witness many years ago in the police-court of 
Demerara, and whether it was by reason of its obscurity confusing the 
witness, or, as is more probable, from some other cause, that the 
prisoner was acquitted, I do not know, but at any rate it was 
ascribed by the man’s credulous comrades to the former cause, and 
it thus became a sort of talisman with them, and up to the present 
time if a prisoner finds the case going against him, and if he can by 
any means introduce it, he will do so as a dernier ressort. I may 
add that in the case I mention the prisoner also eventually escaped 
condemnation, so it will be probably considered as having more 
virtue than ever. 
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I do not think I can do better than conclude this article by tran- 
scribing for the benefit of my readers the clever and amusing Jamaica 
alphabet, which, although well known in Jamaica, will be probably new 
to the majority of them, and which gives an excellent idea of many 
of the peculiarities of English as spoken in the West Indies. 

A ’tan’ (sands) for Jack Ass. Look him dar, whar him ’tan’ 
(see him there, where he stands). 

B is a Buccra (white man) ; him berry bad man. 

C ’tan’ for Ram-puss; him neame (ame) Maria. 

D is a Duppy (ghos¢); him eyeball like fire. 

E is an Eel ; you catch him at de ferry. 

F is a Fiddler ; him play pretty, berry (very). 

G ’tan’ for Gub’nor (Governor) ; him live at King’s House. 

H is Old Harbour (a decayed town), poor as church mouse. 

I is a Gentleman, berry well bred. 

J isa Johnny Crow (vudiure) ; look him peel head (see his bald 
head). 

K ’tan’ for Kullaloo (a kind of wild spinach); good when him 
bile (good when it’s boiled). 

L ’tan’ for Lizard ; him tail quite pile (sfoz??). 

M is a Monkey ; just look at him feace (face). 

N is a Nana-cap (urse’s-cap) ; plenty fine leace (with plenty of 
fine lace). 

O is an Orange ; de piccins’ (chi/dren’s) delight. 

P is a Puttoo (ow/) ; him fly in de night. 

Q is a Quattie (a smad/ coin) ; beg you one, Mistis, please. 

R is a Ra-at (raz) ; see him nyam (ea/) up de cheese. 

S ’tan’ for Sneak (snake) ; him cra-al (craw/) in de grass. 

T is dat Tunder-starm (¢hunder-storm); soon he be pass (soon 
it will be past). 

U is de coloured Trash (/ow coloured fellow) ta-alking to me. 

V ’tan’ for Vervain (a herd) ; make berry good tea. 

Wis... Whoi;.. . declare I forget. 

Z is old Zebedee, mending him net. 

Many of the words and expressions used in the above serve to 
illustrate what I have already written, but some deserve further 
notice. 

“ Buccra” is an African word from the banks of the Niger, mean- 
ing in the first instance a “demon,” and then “a superior and powerful 
being.” It may be considered complimentary or the reverse, as 
applied to the white man, according as its first or second meaning is 
taken. This is the generally accepted derivation of the word, but 
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there is another which makes it a contraction of “‘ buccaneer,” which 
in its turn comes from the French word doucan, signifying the smoke- 
dried meat, the preparation of which was the original occupation 
of the old buccaneers before they took to predatory habits. It is 
also very generally used in combination with the English word 
“kill,” “kill-buccra,” and is then applied to a little yellow flower, 
like a buttercup, which comes into bloom at the beginning of the 
sickly season. The appropriateness of the name is obvious. 

“ Duppy ” is also, I consider, of African origin, and I am con- 
firmed in this view by the fact that there is another word “jumbie” 
in use to describe a ghost (though there is a subtle distinction 
between a duppy and a jumbie) which has a decidedly African 
sound. 

I think “ Kullaloo” must be a corruption of the French ca#/- 
Joux (sea-kale), and is probably an importation through Hayti. 

“ Piccin ” is the common contraction of “ piccaninny,” which in 
its turn comes from the Spanish “ pequeiio nifio ” (a small child). 

The most likely explanation I can offer for “ Puttoo” is that it is 
an onomatopoetic word, and, with the last syllable long drawn out 
(thus, puttoo-00-00), represents the hoot of the owl. It may, how- 
ever, be a corruption of “ puttock,” a word used by Shakespeare 
as a synonym for “kite.” ‘“Nyam” is another onomatopoetic word, 
and illustrates the sound made in eating. 

The refuse from the sugar cane, after the juice is extracted, is 
termed “trash,” which consequently comes to mean a low, worthless 
fellow. In this latter sense it is a very favourite form of abuse, and 
I have usually heard it employed in combination with the adjectives 
“white” or, as here, “ coloured.” 

A. R, LOSCOMBE. 
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ARE PROOFS OF THE DESCENT OF 
MAN BEING STRENGTHENED? 


HEN reasoning about the evolution of the earth and its 

belongings, we must start by allowing that there was a 

time when this planet did not exist. The nebular theory, or thought 

based upon it, probably correctly explains the formation of the solar 
system. 

This paper starts with “life.” It is believed that when life first 
appeared the whole surface of the earth was covered by water 
surrounded by an atmosphere. Presently the combined effects of a 
due regulation of moisture, light, and heat produced a suitable soil 
for the appearance, growth, and evolution of the earliest organisms. 
This is hypothesis, but based upon reasoning that shows conclu- 
sively how the lowest organisms and fungi of to-day appear and 
multiply. 

This brings us at once to “ the primitive speck of slime ”—“ first 
flesh,” as it has been called—or, in other words, to the first cell. 
From primitive “specks of slime” have we and all other creatures 
sprung. We may have evolved from such “specks” as were 
primarily impressed with the essence of each individual embodiment, 
or we may have evolved from “specks” which at later periods 
branched out laterally into individual embodiments. The most 
generally accepted idea (speaking broadly) is that “the primitive 
speck ” advanced, as its environment improved, to be a fish, and, as 
morasses and land appeared, to be a reptile, and that the reptile 
evolved into a bird, and the bird into a mammal, and that the early 
mammal advanced by gradation to the ape and to man. 

Similarly the primary vegetable specks are believed to have 
advanced, through mosses, ferns, and pines, to the existing species 
of the higher orders of plant life. 

Now let us imagine the primordial protoplasmic “specks” 
gradually becoming surrounded by suitable conditions for their 
existence and advance—by moisture, heat, and a nutritive medium ; 
by sufficient light and sufficient space ; and certain portions of them 
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becoming specially affected, and capable of responding to their 
surroundings. The result would be the gradual formation of tiny 
“‘ masses,” the constituents of which would variously arrange them- 
selves after the fashion of the constituent portions of the early 
embryo of an egg. 

The stimuli affecting any “ mass” travel along the lines of least 
resistance. It would be the cells along these lines that would 
beconie specialised into different tissues. The specialisation through 
the new generations would be increased by heredity. 

One of the lowest known forms of animal life is called the 
“ amoeba.” The lowest forms of animal and plant life still exist con- 
temporaneously with the highest. We must carefully note this, 
because the “primitive specks” may have simply evolved into 
amoeboid organisms, and the amcebe into other organisms a trifle 
superior to themselves, and these organisms into fishes or seaweeds, 
and so advance may have continued till the evolutionary process had 
gone on to man and trees. But there is the possibility that the 
“ primitive specks” may from their start have had the “hall-mark ” 
of species. 

At first the surroundings and conditions of existence may have 
permitted only those primordial “ masses ” that possessed the “ hall- 
mark” of the amceba or primitive seaweed to evolve to their pos- 
sible limits. But presumably as the conditions improved, when 
something like lagoons, morasses, or land had appeared, then 
some other of the tiny “ masses” may have slowly evolved into their 
highest existences, and the earlier fishes and reptiles may have 
appeared. The improved conditions continuing may have excited 
other tiny cellular masses into developments, these being impressed, 
say, with the special characteristics of some birds or of some mammals. 

These same improved conditions of existence were fatal to some 
of the earlier huge reptiles and other creatures, and so, according to 
the law of “ the survival of the fittest,” they disappeared. 

The idea of a “ hall-marked,” primitive, separate, individual 
development is opposed to the ideal theory of evolution. But there 
is argument for either view. , 

A short paper allows for nothing more than compressed facts and 
ideas, and therefore everything that follows is put as shortly as 
possible. 

In examining the strata we notice that the layer of the earth’s 
crust nearest the surface contains the remains of existing species ; 
that layer nearest to the centre contains the lowest forms of animal 
and vegetable remains. We appear to ascend, through alge, ferns, 
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pine forests, and leaf-bearing tr2es, to existing species, through 
monere, to fishes, reptiles, birds and mammals, to man. Here and 
there, however, are great gaps which are perhaps to be filled up by 
later discoveries. The occasional hopeless mixing of the contents 
of the strata is explained by past internal earth eruptions. 

While searching for the contents of the strata, the strong point 
that has been already alluded to stands prominently out, viz. that 
many of the lower organisms and lower creatures found in the 
deepest strata are also found in the highest, and their composition 
of to-day apparently in no way differs from their composition in their 
earliest discoverable existence. 

The new conditions that “created” and evolved the higher 
creatures have never varied the designs of the lower ones, because 
these lower organisms have never been capable of further response. 

The earliest ordinary beings, like the earliest men, proved their 
existence in the remoter ages by their doings, rather than by leaving 
their remains as evidence. 

Man, in the strata, shows proof of his existence contempora- 
neously with other creatures that really ought not to be there. This 
makes the ordinarily accepted chain of evolution a very puzzling one. 

Man’s skeleton, and like skeletons, would more easily succumb 
to the attacks of putrefaction and decay than would the skeletons of 
better-protected creatures, such for instance as those of ganoids 
(the earliest vertebrate fishes). Reptiles would be better protected 
against organic change than would be birds. The feathers of birds 
would be more protective than would the ordinary mammalian hairs, 
and plenty of other similar suggestions could be offered. 

Remembering these possible causes, and remembering the certain 
fact that the species Homo existed and was evolving long before 
the earth history showed his remains, how can we say that he has 
not lived in primitive form from the first period of time that offered 
his evolution suitable surroundings ? 

When we think of what historic man was like, what an unpleasant 
line of thought is presented to us, if we try to imagine the mode of 
existence of our prehistoric ancestors! Ape-like and of bestial 
behaviour our prehistoric ancestors must’ have been, but that is a 
very different thing from saying that our ancestors were necessarily 
apes—that we really possess a simian ancestry. 

If we take the whole creation, and in particular if we take those 
creatures having a backbone, we must admit that apes in their 
anatomy do more nearly resemble ourselves than do they any other 
living beings ; but if we regard them seriously we have no difficulty 
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in recognising them as brutes, and as precisely the same brutes as 
we have ever known them, go back into the research of the ages 
as far as we can. 

In many ways they resemble us, and in many ways they resemble 
other beings, and amongst the vast numbers of the species of the 
creation, some must more nearly resemble man than do the rest. 

The ape and man analogies are, however, very pertinent, but the 
temptation to prove how close they are has not improbably led to 
exaggerated descriptions. 

The sorsewhat like comparisons of the brains of both man and 
apes has led to much examination and description. The molar 
teeth (including the human bicuspids) are five in number in man and 
in apes—at all events when we are taking the apes of the Old World. 
The apes of the New World have usuaily either six or four molars. 
There are other similar teeth analogies lower down in the brute 
scale, and even in the case of some fishes we find the same number 
of teeth as in the case of man. It is, however, when we look at 
the canine teeth that the teeth analogies are weakened. With 
apes and monkeys they are clearly weapons of defence, and if any 
skeleton of ape had ever been discovered without these weapons 
of defence the evolutionists would hold it as a precious link. 

The occasional long hairs growing out from the human eyebrow 
have been compared with the hairy eyebrow of some apes. 

The prehensile (grasping) power of the hands and feet of infants 
has been lately discussed. It has been debated as to whether this 
is an excessive reflex phenomenon, the vestige of a power once 
useful to our simian ancestors, or whether it is merely a physical 
character. 

It is believed that an occasional (very occasional) human tail is 
found after birth. This question of “human tails” is dealt with in 
the “ Nova et Vetera” columns of the British Medical Journal for 
November 1901. As connecting links these so-called tails do not 
appear to strengthen our genetic connection with the apes or with 
the lower brutes. There are adult mammals with fewer coccygeal 
vertebrze (with fewer tail backbones) than has man—for instance, 
some bats and some monkeys. 

Professor Garner, in his laborious attempts to prove that chim- 
panzees and gorillas have speech with one another, scarcely seems to 
have brought out any more striking facts than that they can by 
various sounds communicate some of their wishes and ideas to each 
other. 

Crows set sentinels, and they quickly communicate a note of 
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alarm to their fellows. This is as quickly understood. A lamb 
scuttles straight off to its own mother when the mother calls to it ; 
one lamb amongst a hundred will answer to the bleat of its own 
dam, the rest pay no regard to it. The talking powers of parrots 
are most remarkable, and the imitative and talking powers of the 
magpie and jackdaw are equally so. Our co-ordinating speech 
efforts are nevertheless very superior to those of the lower creatures. 
Neither apes nor any other mammals, nor birds, can compete but to 
a small degree with us in these efforts. We have not at present 
learned much more than this about so important a question. 

Dr. Dubois’s “ missing link” has of late years caused a great 
deal of discussion. These remains were discovered in Java, and 
the Pithecanthropus erectus has brought about a great deal of new 
scientific argument. Some of the most learned anatomists thought 
that the remains might have belonged to a man, but were just as 
probably those of an ape. The late Professor Virchow thought 
that they did not at all prove the existence of an antediluvian man, 
even if it were certain, which it was not, that all the bones belonged 
to one body. 

Still more recently Professor Ernst Haeckel has been hunting, 
unsuccessfully, in Java for any fresh representative of this “ missing 
link.” He also spent a long time watching the habits of a species 
of gibbon (Z7ylobates Jeuciscus). He called it a “human monkey,” 
but it does not appear to have shown any more signs of intelligence 
than we can find any day amongst various animals that we can 
easily watch and come into contact with. Its power of com- 
municating its wishes by “speech” hardly bears comparison with 
those of several other creatures lower in the scale of evolution. 
Does anything that he says of this gibbon put it so high in the 
scale of intelligence as upon which we could place many dogs? 

Dr. Romanes, in his book on “Animal Intelligence,” clearly 
points out that most animals have a degree of intelligence, and 
that many of them are able to convey their wishes, both to men and 
to their own kind, by means of more or less articulate sounds. 
Apes, including the anthropoid apes, are able to talk just about as 
well, or as badly, as many other animals. Several recent writers 
have expressed themselves on this point. 

No ape, monkey, or any other animal has been known to light a 
fire to make itself warm. 

The sexual unions and ceremonies of mankind make up a wide 
gap between humanity and monkeyland. Human ceremonies and 
obligations exist even where polyandry or polygamy abounds. The 
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customs of the races of Tibet are very interesting in these respects. 
For true sexual union in the animal world we have to seek much 
lower in the scale than in the case of either apes or of any other 
mammals. Take for instance the pairing of some birds, where it is 
even sometimes continued throughout the breeding season. But we 
may descend still lower, for the cold-blooded fish will fight for the 
possession of his mate—e.g. the salmon. 

Another unfavourable ape comparison is that of age. Owen 
has said that ten years is about the average time of a monkey’s life. 
“ George,” the orang-outang of the Zoo, was considered at ten to 
have reached ripe years. 

Apes and monkeys are said to suffer from diseases similar to 
our own, for instance, influenza and tubercular disease. But the 
horse suffers from influenza, and the ox from tubercle. Some 
animals are immune to the ordinary human toxins, others suffer 
equally with man. 

The very lowest types of living men (bushmen and pygmies, let us 
say) show still all the physical attributes of man, all the attributes 
that even historic remains have also shown. The gap between them 
and the anthropoid apes is immense, but the gap between the 
anthropoid apes and the rest of monkeyland practically does not 
exist. The anthropoid apes show up as varieties of a species, just in 
the same way as the negroes and the pygmies prove themselves to 
be simply races of men. 

Even the bushmen draw figures, and their lines and figures are 
intelligible to their fellow men. 

From the time of our knowledge of the fact that man could intel- 
ligibly draw, or chip flints, he was marked out as an animal distinct 
from all the rest of the creation. His remains at those times will 
stand exact comparison with what we know of his skeleton to-day, 
and the remains of his then contemporaries in the animal world com- 
pare easily with the remains of the same creatures that are still in 
existence. 

We know that pollen, from prehistoric times until now, has been 
scattered broadcast over the pistillate organs of the whole plant world. 
The evidence of the past and the evidence of to-day show clearly 
that it has been only when the seed has come into contact with 
“like pistillate organs ” that true reproduction has occurred. Hence 
all the charming “varieties of species” that cultivation and hybridi- 
sation have brought about. Hence the want of chaos in the tree and 
plant life of this beautiful world. Even the tangles of plant life that 
make this planet so grand in its varied displays of nature, never show 
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disarrangement of the details of sexual plan. As the ages advanced, 
the conditions of environment certainly removed many plant forms that 
were unfitted to survive, and many others will doubtless disappear 
in the ages to come. Everything that has just been said applies 
alike to the animal and to the vczgetable world. 

Is there really any “missing link” in this great chain of evolu- 
tionary evidence? Are we not, nevertheless, and rightly, for 
strengthening purposes, quite wise in searching for what appears not 
to exist? There may yet be “ missing links,” but until now the 
discoverers have found very few of them, and these few have obtained 
for themselves so doubtful a reception that it looks very much as 
though they were all either anomalies or hybrid monstrosities. 

Many of the “ extinct monsters ” that flourished millions of years 
ago are preserved in skeletal form in the South Kensington Museum 
and elsewhere. They are to some extent still represented by living 
forms, for instance, the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, crocodile, 
or bat. The huge tree ferns and mosses of the older ages are also 
represented even to this day. 

It is rather difficult to say how many of the “ dragons” of old, 
such as the Ichthyosaurus, the Plesiosaurus, or the Dinosaurus, have 
disappeared, and how many have evolved further, and are still 
represented to day. 

As we grew out of childhood we began to smile at our beloved 
fairy tales ; as we grow older still new fairy tales open out to us, and 
there was not much wrong, we find, about the old stories ; the man 
in the long run slew the “dragons” when we were babies, and he 
slays them still, because, as we now learn, the present environment 
of man and of many other beings is better suited for him and for 
them than for “ dragons.” 

Thinking of the story of evolution upon some such lines as have 
been here suggested, we must almost of necessity allow that the 
earlier and more helpless “ primitive men” started evolving amidst 
surroundings most suitable for themselves, and most fatal to the 
terrible creatures that were doubtless here and there their contem- 
poraries. As they (the early men) evolved they migrated, advancing 
at one point, receding at another. The planet, as a whole, as it 
evolved became less fitted for ‘dragons and monsters,” more fitted 
for the newer evolutions, and so it may go on until man himself 
may be no longer fitted to remain ; and probably by that time but 
little else that we speak of as organic matter will be able to exist. 

Such points as the arrangement and comparison of certain 
muscles—Darwin’s “ point”—of the human ear, or the special com- 
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parison of the lemurs, if they were discussed here, would make this 
an interminable paper. The matter of “living fossils,” such as the 
duck-billed platypus, or of dead “fossil links,” like the archzeopteryx, 
would take a large space for due investigation. It need only be 
said that the platypus is now the same creature that we have always 
known—and so, for the matter of that, is the whale—and the 
archzopteryx reads more like a “hybrid monstrosity” than a 
“link.” A solitary and feeble link weakens rather than strengthens 
a chain. 

I have started in this paper with surmises about the cellular 
origin of men and of brutes. I have tried to base the surmises 
upon analogies; then, plunging at once into anthropoid ape- 
land, have hardly left it again. It appears as though the more 
recent researches were not improving the chances of our much- 
cherished kinship—of our simian ancestry. They have helped to 
fix “ species,” they point plainly to varieties of species, and to the 
possibility that we and all living things have evolved from our 
primitive selves, at various periods of the evolution of the planet 
itself, and that something like a general ground-plan exists through- 
out life—vegetable life or animal life. They seem to say that the 
lines of evolution have never changed, and that the fish-reptile-bird- 
mammal and human ascent or descent is possibly a mythical 
solution of our earnest attempts to unravel a story which perhaps 
after all is only difficult because of its real simplicity. Every 
mastered discovery of science has been at first so difficult to con- 
jecture, but presently has become more simple, as the triumphs of 
fresh investigations have here displaced errors and there added new 
light. 

It has been said that the progress of truth, ever upward, is in a 
spiral curve, and that a step backward may be of great value. 


W. T. FREEMAN, 
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ABDUCTED BY ALBATROSSES. 


WAS struck, when in Kerguelen’s Land, by the size of the 

albatrosses, of which there is a breed there truly Titanic. I 
thought of bringing home a few of the largest of these cyclopean 
feathered ichthyophagista, and presenting them to the Zoological 
Gardens of New York. 

In the usual manner, with line and bait, I caught twelve 
magnificent specimens-—exceptionally fine birds, not one measuring 
less than twenty feet over the expanded wings. 

Fearing they would pine in confinement, instead of caging them, 
I fitted each with a set of harness, to which was attached a very long 
cord. The other end of the cord I fastened to the ring of an 
iron peg driven into the ground. This mode of tedder I thought 
more humane than fastening the cord to the leg: the harness dis- 
tributed the pull over the whole body and prevented strain. Thus 
there were twelve of these gigantic birds fastened to the ring by 
cords, and as each cord was fifty feet long, they were able to soar 
and exercise their pinions. For the sake of cleanliness, every day 
I moved the iron peg to new ground. One morning I was moving 
the peg, when the birds, all soaring together, nearly pulled me off 
my legs. My crew, who were standing in a group round, laughed. 
For sailors are light-hearted fellows, ever on the watch for an excuse 
to be merry, and will often make a jest of what is not in itself inhe- 
rently ludicrous. What was a comedy to them was the beginning 
of a tragedy for me. They leered, nudged each other, sly jokes 
went round as I made frantic efforts to hold the winged Titans. 

No one likes to be laughed at. I lost my temper. I vented my 
anger on the birds; I shook the ropes, and shouted at the con- 
tumacious aérophyles. My voice and actions frightened the birds, 
stimulating them to further exertions. They began to vibrate their 
wings with irresistible force. 

To my horror, I felt myself being carried up into the air. I called 
upon my men for assistance, but it was too late; I was elevated 
beyond their reach. They were serious enough now. They 


implored me to drop into their arms, and let the darned birds go. 
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But I was afraid. The distance was now considerable. If they 
failed to catch me, bones would be broken. 

In a few minutes I was up hundreds of feet in the air, and sailing 
over the sea. The hard, solid ground and pointed rocks had been 
left behind. My sailors (I could still hear their voices) advised me 
to drop into the water. They knew me to be an expert swimmer— 
or at least good enough to keep afloat until they picked me up with 
a boat which they ran to launch. 

Alas ! the high dive always alarmed me. I used to be a long 
time making up my mind to take a header from the high-dive board 
at the swimming baths, and this was elevated only twelve feet from 
the water. South Sea Islanders think nothing of such feats, but 
Iam not a savage. Civilised life, maybe, has somewhat deterio- 
rated my nerves and softened my muscles. The idea of a fall 
of magnitude appalled me. Merely measuring the distance with 
my eyes made me sick and dizzy. I shut my eyes and clung 
convulsively to the iron peg. 

Still, I felt it must be done, I was going rapidly out to sea. 
Already the land was lost in the fog. Every yard I travelled 
decreased my chance of eventual escape. 

I said to myself, “I will count one—two—three, and then let go” 
—counting thus is a common device when courage is slack. I 
counted several times, but balked every time. I could not let go. 
My hands were hypnotised by the peril, and had got beyond my 
control. They clung convulsively to the peg. 

Instead of releasing myself, I climbed up, hand over hand, and 
frantically clung to the cords with my legs. 

I gave myself up for lost. It was too late to dive down now, for 
I was already twenty miles from land, at the lowest calculation. I 
am a fair swimmer. I am good for a mile. But twenty miles ?— 
no. The late Captain Webb, who perished at Niagara, would think 
nothing of twenty miles. But I am nc formed like that celebrated 
natatorial hero : I have not his voluminous muscles and prodigious 
aquatic staying powers. 

The birds, flying in an inclined plane, making an angle of three 
degrees with the aqueous fluid beneath, had been gradually getting 
higher. My eyes were fast shut, but I knew the altitude was in- 
creasing by the ever-decreasing sound of the wash of the waves, I 
was sick unto death with that long agony. The sound of the twelve 
pairs of vibrating wings merged in one dreary, indeterminate swish- 
swish. 

I opened my eyes and gazed at the birds. I saw them, but 
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with a terrible exaggeration, for my senses were no longer correct 
registers of facts. The albatrosses seemed to have expanded to a 
hypernatural size, and to have something diabolical in their air and 
manner, as if they rejoiced at human torture, and were congratulating 
each other on their successful act of retribution. I knew the 
thought was grotesque—I was becoming delirious. 

I fancied I saw them fashion the syllables of my name: and I 
shuddered because no sound came. I implored them to be merciful. 
Then their forms changed to spectres, with heads of flame, which 
mocked my prayer. 

I knew that I was going mad—that I was mad. By a mighty 
effort I subdued the fever of my fancy, and recovered my reason. 
How happy was I to feel my thoughts lose their nightmare inco- 
herence and regain a just appreciation of circumstance ! 

Then followed a fear that my judgment might again succumb, 
and Fantasy resume her dominion. 

Still the titanic figures lifted and bore me upwards. A hideous 
dizziness oppressed me at the mere idea of the interminableness of 
the descent if I should fall. 

So far I had only once or twice opened my eyes, and then only for 
afew moments. I longed to, yet dared not, employ my vision: if I 
looked up I feared to look upon things horrible ; down, I was aghast 
at the idea there might be nothing to see—nothing substantial— 
nothing but floating mist. 

Next I became conscious that I was descending. I knew it by 
reason of the waves far off, the tumbling water beneath, becoming 
every moment louder and nearer. The plane of flight had been 
altered. It had pointed upward, now it trended downward. What 
the precise angle was I dared not inquire. There came into my 
mind the horrible thought that these diabolical birds now designed 
todrown me. The cords were fifty feet long. As soon as I fell to 
an elevation less than this, I would be plunged in the water. 

I began to reflect what a dreadful death drowning is. I once 
drowned a mouse. I recalled the scene. The poor little thing 
struggled wildly for minutes ere the end came. I shed tears as I 
watched it, until the bubbles came which told me the water had 
entered the lungs and all was over. Now I wept over my own 
coming fate. No eyes would shed tears for me when the fatal 
bubbles appeared ; the demon birds would rejoice. 

At length, with a wild desperation at heart, I quickly unclosed 
my eyes. My worst fears were confirmed; the plane of flight led 
rapidly downwards. I fancied I read in the countenances of the 
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fiendish birds murderous intent, malicious satisfaction, and immov- 
able resolution. 

No dog in hydrophobia dreaded the water more than I did now. 
A fearful idea drove the blood in torrents to my heart: when I was 
in the water, perhaps a shark might come by and pick me up. This 
would be worse than drowning. I would then become part of the 
body of a voracious fish ; my flesh would be transformed into the 
tissue of an anthropophagist. I trembled convulsively in every fibre. 
Perspiration broke from every pore, and stood in cold big beads upon 
my forehead. 

I sank into a state I cannot define. Shadows of memory told me 
of tall figures of birds that were bearing me down, down, to perdition 
I snapped at and bit the rope. I kept muttering ‘“ Down, down 
down” ; but the words were mechanically repeated, and ceased to 
bear a meaning to me. 

Another mighty effort, the last spurt of expiring intellect, was 
followed by the return of sanity, and capability of exercising the 
reasoning powers. 

I attempted to deduce my real position. Was hope altogether 
excluded? I inquired. The boat was out. If it fell in with me, 
I could cut myself free from the albatrosses. 

The birds having fallen to a distance of about a hundred feet 
from the water, the plane of flight became parallel to that mobile but 
inelastic fluid. The fear of immediate death was removed. ‘The 
moral torture lessened, the physical pain became more acute. The 
agony of the strain on my legs and arms grew intolerable. I was 
beginning to feel cramp. My muscles spasmodically gathered into 
hard, knotted cords. I passed the iron pin through my belt and set 
my arms and legs free. The relief was great. My confusion of 
mind was such that I had not before thought of this simple 
expedient. 

Now that my frame was more at ease, my mind became more 
uneasy. My eyes, starting from their sockets, sought for a rescue 
boat. The field of vision was small, owing to the thick mist. No 
ark was in sight, nor could my ears catch the sound of oars. I 
despaired. 

I estimated the rate of flight of the birds, and calculated I must 
be at least thirty miles from land. Would the boat come so far? 
Was there any rational expectation of their finding me in the fog? 
Alas! but little. Was there any?—none at all. I looked at the 
compass I wore as a charm on my watch-chain—a pretty little silver 
trifle presented to me as a parting gift by one I loved well—I looked 
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at the magnetic indicator as it vibrated on the dial, and found that 
the birds were bearing me straight for the South Pole. In two days, 
at my present rate of travelling, I must reach the goal, the centre of 
the earth’s gyration, which so many brave men have endeavoured to 
arrive at, but failed. But geography would be no wiser for it, for I 
could never return te give an account of my discoveries. 

It seemed to me I had. but a choice of deaths ; to let go and 
drown, or slowly die from starvation and exposure. 

The strain on my muscles was removed, being transferred to my 
belt. I was relieved from the physical agony of cramped tissue pro- 
testing against excessive calls. But what is physical agony to moral 
torture? I prayed for courage to end my life at once by a plunge 
in the ocean. I argued it would not be suicide ; it would be merely 
anticipating my certain doom by a few hours. But I was now the 
veriest coward. I had given way to a timid mood: and now mood 
mastered the man. I had lost all control over myself. At times, in 
moments of emergency, I have proved myself a brave man. But no 
man is always brave. If he is taken by surprise, the hero of former 
acts may sometimes betray ridiculous pusillanimity. History, 
ancient and modern, shows many such cases. 

I now observed that the team, which had been flying due south, 
turned sharp to the west. They seemed fluttered. ‘They lost much 
of the dignified demeanour with which they had hitherto been soar- 
ing. The velocity of their flight became terrific. This occasioned 
me a world of troublesome speculation. What was the cause of 
their altered demeanour and course ? 

The distressing thought occurred to me that perhaps, from their 
elevated position and greater powers of vision, the birds saw a boat in- 
visible to me, and, struck with panic, were bearing me away from help. 

Or, maybe—— I lost myself in endless speculations. 

The truth at last came to me. I saw flashes of silver at some 
distance. Fish !—about the size of herrings, toothsome morsels 
for voracious ichthyophagists. The birds were hungry and were 
going for their dinner. 

The albatrosses, with outstretched necks, eagerly hovering over 
their prey, seemed to me, in aspect, weird and monstrous. In the 
contemplation of these feathered fiends my sight became faded and 
blurred. In a few minutes we reached a position perpendicular to 
the fish. Ignorant of the destruction awaiting them, the pretty 
little creatures were gambolling and chasing each. other, and playing 
hide-and-seek in and out of the water. 

For a moment the birds remained poised, perfectly stationary, 
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and then swooped down with the swiftness of an eagle’s flight. 
The pace was more rapid than gravitating. Had I simply fallen I 
would have gone slower. I shot downwards with the velocity of a 
missile discharged from the barrel of a gun charged with a high 
explosive. The momentum carried me down fifty feet under water. 
The aqueous pressure at this profound depth was great ; I almost 
collapsed under it. Iam an expert long diver, and skilled in holding 
my breath ; but, though I struck out at once, it seemed to me as if I 
would never again see the surface. In my panic, all my stiffness and 
feebleness vanished, and I never spurted as I did then. Just as I 
had given up hope, the cords tightened and I was whisked to the 
top with amazing velocity. 

The birds were now about forty feet up in the air, but the cords 
being fifty feet long, I was still in the water, towed along the surface 
at the rate of about twenty knots an hour. At this rate, I must have 
travelled a league. The cunning albatrosses, finding they could not 
get rid of me, but that my body was lighter in the water than out, 
to lessen their labour, now confined their flight within the fifty-feet 
limit. At least, I thought this was the reason they flew so low; 
but, maybe, in this I gave them credit for more intelligence than 
they possessed. Though immersed, I had not to swim ; the tow-line 
kept me on the surface. 

The birds, exhilarated by their dinner, began to frisk and 
gambol, and chase each other, with the result that sometimes the 
tow-rope slackened, and I had to swim for my life. Next, the cords 
became taut, and I skimmed the waves with a velocity that took 
away my breath. Anon I was one hundred feet up in the air, 
anon falling with a thud in the sea. One minute whisked up, 
another down; now in the air, now in the water, now under the 
water. I became hysterical. I laughed and howled by turns. 

At this, the most unhappy moment of my existence, in the desert 
of my despair there came an oasis of hope. Suddenly there shot 
into my mind a scheme of escape. There was no possibility of the 
boat finding me now ; I was too far out, and it was too foggy. But 
suppose—— ? 

Suppose——? I dared not go further ; I paused over the hypo- 
thesis. I forced myself to doubt. I asked myself if hope was not 
the frivolity of an oversanguine mind, a species of hyperoptimism 
not to be encouraged by a rational creature ? 

Still, the notion raised my soul from its depths of despondence, 
and helped to dispel its hypochondriac fancies and nightmare 
dreams. 
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With shaking hand, I was about to execute my plan, when the 
playful birds suddenly whisked me up, up into the clouds. Again I 
became hysterical ; again I alternately laughed and howled. 

Next, down came these gay demons—down, down, down, with 
the velocity of an express train. The water forced itself through 
my nose, and when I came to the surface I spouted like a whale. 

My whole thought was now of executing the plan of delivery to 
which I have obscurely, maybe, alluded. The scheme was complete, 
definite, entire, mature ; but was I too feeble to carry it out? It was 
daring in the extreme, but my only chance for life. It must be 
executed ere the birds could rush ime up again. I drew my knife 
from its sheath. The first stroke of the blade on one of the cords 
—-if delivered with sufficient force—would liberate an albatross, and 
reduce the number of my persecutors by one. But my hands were 
cold, they refused-the office ; the stroke was so feeble that not a 
strand was severed, and before I could repeat the cut I was in the 
clouds. 

I chafed my hands and waited for another descent. With a 
more than human patience I waited. I had not erred in my 
calculations: the demon birds were having a game with me, and 
down I came into the water again with a thud. I cut away one of 
the Cyclopeans, and he flew off, looking round as he did so, I thought, 
with a triumphant leer. His companions tried to follow him, but 
they were handicapped, and he was soon out of sight. 

I was now towed along at a prodigious rate by the eleven. I 
managed to cut away another, and another, and another. Each one 
cut away diminished the power of the remainder. I found the 
team slowing down. They felt my weight. Few cannot do what 
many can. 

At last they were all gone but one. He ceased totow me. He 
remained looking at me with surprise and interrogation, I fancied, as 
if he were saying: “‘Why do you not cut me away too, and let me 
join my companions? What is your game now?” 

But it was no part of my scheme to release him. He had helped 
to take me away from land ; he should help to take me back again. 
I pulled him in, inch by inch, foot by foot, hand over hand. He 
was strong, but I was stronger. In panic, he rose into the air. He 
tried to carry me into the fluid in which he felt that he was my 
superior. But he was not able; I was too heavy. Flutter as he 
would with his Titanic, twenty-foot wings, he could not lift me. At 
last I pulled him down to the water and mounted on his back. 

Then came the tug-of-war. He objected; he was contumacious. 
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He kicked, plunged, buck-jumped, reared ; but I stuck on with the 
tenacity of a steeple-chase jockey. Finding he could not throw me, 
he sulked, he would not move. I drove my heels into his sides ; how 
I wished I had spurs! He understood the hint, and commenced 
swimming strongly, and at the rate of about five miles an hour, but 
persistently in the wrong direction. 

Then I hit on the expedient of using his head as a rudder. I 
twisted his head in the direction of land, and he was obliged to 
follow his beak. 

After he had gone about a mile, he showed temper again and 
jibbed. There was another struggle, but with prods of my knife I 
got him going again. That albatross had a decided stop in him, but 
by judicious severity I always succeeded in persuading him to begin 
swimming again. 

It was a dreadful voyage. Times and times, the Titan turned 
round and pecked my leg, leaving marks which remain to this day. 
His weird eyes, with a wild and ghastly vivacity, gleamed upon me; 
gleamed with the lurid lustre of a fire that I could not force my 
imagination to believe was merely ornithological and not uncanny. 
But he had found his master at last, and in six hours landed me 
safely in Royal Harbour. 

ECHLIN MOLYNEUX 
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HOW TO TEST DRINKING 
WATER. 


AM tempted to write a short treatise on this important subject 

by the desire, which I constantly hear expressed by many 
people, for a means of deciding for themselves whether a water is fit 
to drink or not. Properly speaking, a regular and carefully con- 
ducted chemical analysis is the only way of deciding this often vital 
question, and there is absolutely no adequate substitute for it. But 
this requires a good deal of experience, manipulative skill, and three 
days’ close attention at least, if not four or five, so that it is a some- 
what formidable task and beyond our present consideration. The 
quantities to be discovered are often exceedingly small, and con- 
sequently the methods very delicate, and the care required all 
through very great ; for example, it is an ordinary occurrence to test 
for and to find such a small quantity as the one-hundredth part of a 
grain of ammonia gas in a gallon of water, and twenty grains of 
mineral matter dissolved in a gallon would be considered a fairly 
large amount, and quite easily found and weighed by any ordinary 
chemistry pupil of three months’ training. However, some of my 
inquiring friends still think, even after the above explanation, that 
there ought to be some means by which they can, at least, satisfy 
themselves on an emergency, whether their water supply is fairly 
satisfactory, especially if they are willing to accept a little risk and to 
acquire a little knowledge. This little knowledge I now offer, and 
my readers should examine three or four different samples of water 
in order to gain a little experience before attempting to form an 
opinion as to the goodness, or otherwise, of any particular water 
which may interest them, and they should write down careful notes 
of their observations as the experiments proceed for future refer- 
ence. It may generally be considered that a public supply in a 
good town is fairly good, but then, of course, it must not have been 
stored in a dirty cistern, although I once analysed a sample drawn 
from some town mains and found it far from good. This was some 
years ago, and improvements were then in progress, so that a 
subsequent sample from the same mains gave good results. The 
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water supplied to London by the New River Co., and by the Kent 
Co., is excellent, and so is the supply of the Stroud Water Co., and 
the Bristol Water Co. These may be taken as samples of really 
good wholesome water. As a contrast to these a sample may be 
taken from almost any shallow well, especially in a town, and, lastly, 
as a sample of something perfectly unwholesome and most 
dangerous, a little of the so-called water from a farm pond or 
stagnant ditch might be examined. The first experiment I propose 
to make is very simple and interesting, and in the case of many 
waters will give valuable information. Obviously, if anything is dis- 
solved in the water and we can drive the water away, so as not to 
injure the substance dissolved, we shall be able to see it when the 
water is gone, at all events, unless it is an invisible gas. The best 
way to do this is by evaporation, but, of course, great care must be 
taken that no dirt or dust is allowed to get into the water before or 
during the experiment. White porcelain crucibles are made on 
purpose for this experiment, and may be bought at the operative 
chemist’s. They are of uniform thickness and will withstand the 
application of heat. One holding about four fluid ounces should 
be chosen and the water may be safely boiled in it and evaporated 
completely. It costs about fifteen pence. It must be supported 
over the gas or methylated spirit flame by some means—the best 
thing is a small iron retort stand, which may be bought with the 
crucible for about a shilling. If gas is not available a small spirit lamp, 
also costing about a shilling, should be used. These three articles will 
make a very efficient arrangement, and with very little care and ordinary 
intelligence no difficulty need be feared. Before beginning, it is 
advisable to see that the crucible is thoroughly clean inside and out, 
and that the retort stand is free from dust or any scale which might 
fall off, and that the rings will slide easily up and down the perpen- 
dicular rod. All being right, put the crucible in one of the rings 
and adjust it so that the bottom of it shall be about one inch above 
the top of a small flame from the lamp, but do not light the lamp 
until the sample of water is in the crucible. Enough water 
should be taken to nearly fill the crucible, and a convenient 
quantity is about three and a half to four ounces. More than this 
would be tedious and less might not always give sufficient residue. 
Now light the small lamp and wait patiently until steam rises rapidly 
from the surface of the water, which may almost boil, but not quite, 
because boiling would cause loss of the solid residue by throwing it 
out of the crucible. In order to avoid actual boiling, either the 
flame must be reduced or else the crucible must be raised little by 
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little, so that the amount of heat may be kept in proportion to the 
amount of water to be evaporated. The water must also be care- 
fully watched to see how it changes. For this the retort stand 
should be placed on an ordinary table or wash-stand in a room free 
from dust, so that the operator may easily look down into the 
crucible without putting his head directly over it. Good daylight 
is the best. Most waters will form a thin white scum on the top 
during this experiment, but no clean water can form a dirty scum. 
After about four hours, the water will have disappeared entirely, and 
we shall have what we have been working for viz. the residue. If 
the water is good and wholesome, there will sc.ccely be anything to 
see, the amount of the residue will be quite small and white, and it 
will adhere closely to the sides and bottom of the crucible, except 
only in the case of a chalybeate water, when the residue would be 
coloured brown by the iron present. A careful note should now be 
made upon the colour and amount of this residue, which so far has 
not been very strongly heated, and therefore we do not yet know as 
much about it as we shall do soon. The next step is to greatly 
increase the size of the flame and to take the lamp in the hand and 
then pass it slowly about under the crucible, so as to warm it slowly 
and gently everywhere, while at the same time keeping very careful 
watch over the residue inside it. As the heat of the residue 
increases, any organic matter in it will begin to char and turn black, 
and as a dull red heat is approached it will be burnt completely 
away, and then a white residue only will be left in the crucible. 
The chief object in moving the flame about all over the outside of 
the crucible is to warm it evenly all over, and so avoid cracking it. 
The flame should not be allowed to go inside, as it might deposit 
blacks there and so mislead the operator. A dull red heat should 
always be reached at all events at the bottom of the crucible before 
this part of the experiment is finished, so that all the organic matter 
may be known to have been burnt with certainty. Of course a 
little time is required to complete the combustion—five minutes 
should be enough. If this process were not very carefully watched 
the charring might be finished without the operator observing it, and 
so he might conclude that he had a good clean residue, whereas 
he really had a bad and dirty one. All that burns in this way is 
deleterious organic matter, and if the charring is very marked it is a 
serious consideration against the water. It must now be mentioned 
that a chalybeate water is generally known by its flat taste, somewhat 
resembling dilute ink. This taste is due to the iron in solution, and, 
of course, the iron is part of the total solids or mineral residue left 
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after evaporation. The colour of the iron is generally brown, but 
sometimes black, and as the iron is not burnt away by the above- 
mentioned heating the brown colour of the residue is permanent, 
and so the chalybeate character of the water is shown in contra- 
distinction to the clear water, and the water polluted with organic 
matter such as sewage. The only complication likely to arise is in 
the case of a polluted chalybeate water, when it is just possible that 
the iron oxide, which gives the colour to the residue, might be acted 
upon by the organic matter of the pollution in such a way that it 
would lose part, or perhaps all, of its colour. If this should be 
suspected the crucible should be allowed to cool thoroughly, and 
then the residue should be just moistened with a drop or two (not 
more) of clean cold water and left damp exposed to the air. This 
will oxidise the iron in a few hours, and the colour will then be 
visible again as a more or less deep brown. 

The lesson to be learnt from this experiment is that a small 
amount of clean white residue indicates a clean wholesome water, 
and a dirty residue shows a dirty dangerous water, the contamination 
being roughly in proportion to the amount of charring. No charring 
occurs with a clean water, whether chalybeate or not. If the flame 
is taken right away from the crucible during the charring, often a dis- 
tinct odour of burning is quite easily noticeable. If avery unpleasant 
odour such as that of burning hair, hoofs, &c. is observed, the con- 
tamination must be of animal origin, and the water is certainly not 
fit to drink under any circumstances. 

This experiment being now finished, the crucible should be 
washed in clean cold water, and the adherent residue rubbed off with 
the fingers, but not scraped with a knife, and the crucible put away 
clean ready for the next occasion when it may be wanted. If any 
difficulty is experienced in removing the residue, fill the crucible with 
vinegar and let it remain for a few hours ; then wash it out with clean 
cold water and it will be easily cleaned. The vinegar, being acid, 
dissolves most water residues, if not all ; and it will generally remove 
so much of a refractory one that what it leaves may quite easily be 
rubbed off by the thumb or finger. 

The next experiment should be to obtain information as to any 
odour the water may have. This is often so slight that it is not 
perceptible in an open drinking-glass, and therefore we must take 
some step to make it more pronounced. Some samples will give a 
decided odour without any preparation, but with others it is not so. 
Therefore, if a water gives no odour we must not assume that it has 
none until we have put it into a clean glass-stoppered bottle of about 
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one pint capacity and warmed it to about 100° F., or even 110° F 
The bottle should be about three-quarters full, and should be gently 
warmed with its glass stopper lightly laid in its mouth. The best 
way to warm it is to plunge it in hot water to about half its 
height. When warm it should be removed from its hot bath and 
gently shaken whilst the stopper is tightly held in its place by the 
hand. The mouth of the bottle should now be put close to the 
operator’s nose, the stopper removed, and the sample smelt im 
mediately. Any odour which may be in the water will now be per 
ceived quite distinctly, and an effort must be made to recognise it. 
Sewage or dangerous contaminating matter of that description gene- 
rally gives a faint, sickly, unpleasant odour, and water with that is not 
fit to drink. A good clean water should have no odour at all. 
Therefore it is best to reiect any water with one. It is rather 
remarkable how this simple plan will bring out any odour which may 
be there, especially such things as petroleum, or vegetable oils, or 
grease &c. from kitchen refuse. A water would have to be quite 
dangerous to smell of ammonia, and I can hardly imagine a sample 
of anything like drinking water which would yield this odour, é.e. that 
of “smelling salts” or sal volatile, to even the most sensitive nose ; 
but it is just possible, especially if the water had been exposed to 
birds. - Rain water often smells most offensive, and that is never fit 
to drink. It is always collected in dirty vessels after it has washed 
dirty roofs &c. where road filth has been blown by the wind in the 
form of dust. However, I must mention one peculiar circumstance 
in connection with this test, though it is not one likely to occur very 
often in most people’s experience. Water coming from a peaty soil, 
and also from some kinds of clay, will sometimes have a peculiar but 
very unpleasant odour. This water may not be altogether bad, and 
the odour will gradually pass off on exposure to the open air, wind, 
and sunshine, but it would not be wise to use such water unless it 
could pass a thorough chemical analysis. Under no circumstances 
could it be considered a high-class water, and it is generally somewhat 
milky in appearance. 

It will often happen that the odour discovered will give a clue 
to the source of contamination. For example, suppose a country 
house with a well, and the water gives an odour of sour milk, onions, 
or other kitchen refuse, we might expect to find that somehow or 
other such refuse found its way into the well perhaps from careless- 
ness, or perhaps because the kitchen sink-pipe leaked. Either of 
these could be easily stopped. Or perhaps a faulty roof might let 
rain-water drop into the tank. It is well to make written notes also 
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in this experiment for reference at some future time, as they are so 
very helpful and interesting when difficulties present themselves. 
This test being completed we will proceed to another, which shall 
appeal to another sense. Last time we cultivated an invisible 
odour and smelt it ; now we will cultivate a fungoid body too small 
to be seen without a microscope, and often unrecognisable with one, 
at all events, before cultivation. This test is often referred to as 
the “sugar test,” and the object of it is to discover the dreaded 
sewage fungus which, of course, if present, is proof of sewage con- 
tamination in the water under examination. We shall want our 
glass-stoppered bottle which we used with the last experiment, and 
this time we must be more particular than ever that the bottle with 
its stopper is perfectly clean, for, obviously, if I am going to search 
with a microscope for a very minute object I must be very careful 
that I do not unknowingly or carelessly introduce the very thing I 
am going to look for. In fact I must be very careful that if the 
fungus sought is found in the bottle it can only have been put there 
in and with the sample of water I am testing. A little consideration 
will show us that a spore of sewage, or almost any other fungus, 
might easily be in any dust or dirt ; therefore dirt and dust must be 
carefully kept away from the bottle, or, at all events, if this is 
impossible, I must make sure that no fungoid spore can possibly 
grow in the bottle unless it has been put in there with the sample 
of water I wish to test. The only practical way to accomplish this 
is to boil everything except the sample of water. Therefore I first 
take a lump of best white crystallised sugar from the sugar basin at 
breakfast time and put it into the white porcelain crucible used at 
the first experiment, and I pour enough water into it to dissolve the 
sugar, and then I boil it for some few minutes, then put the lid on 
and allow it to cool. This boiling has killed everything that may 
have been growing, either in the sugar or in the water; but it probably 
did not kill any spores, and these would very likely grow as the 
water cooled. Consequently I leave them to grow for an hour or 
two if they can; but as the lid is on, no dust can settle on the 
water, and so I know that it cannot get any further contamination, 
and a second boiling will make it fit to use, that is what micro- 
‘scopists generally call sterile, or we may say, perhaps more plainly 
that it is free from germs. During this boiling and cooling &c. 
the bottle should be carefully cleaned and also its glass stopper. 
There are several good ways to do this, but for our present purpose 
none to beat this one, viz. take a few tea-leaves from the pot after 
making tea in the usual way, and put them into the bottle by 
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means of the fingers. About half a tea-cupful of the spent leaves 
will do nicely. Now put about enough of the tea or some clean 
cold water if possible into the bottle to about one quarter fill it, 
then insert the stopper and swash the tea-leaves and water carefully 
and vigorously all round the inside of the bottle. This will remove 
anything adhering to the inner surface of the glass, and all that is 
now necessary to get the bottle into a fit state for our purpose 
is to rinse it well and carefully with the water we wish to test 
until all signs of the tea-leaves have disappeared. The stopper 
must also be rinsed in the same way, and on no account wiped with 
a cloth or touched with anything except the neck of the bottle; it 
must not be laid down anywhere after it is rinsed, so that this 
stopper-rinsing must be quite the last thing after all is put into the 
bottle. All now being ready, we proceed to apply the sugar test by 
taking the crucible and pouring the solution of sugar, which is now 
cold, into the bottle ; then we take the sample of water we wish to 
test and pour that into the bottle until it is about half or three 
quarters full, then we rinse the stopper and put that in its place. 
No towel or duster must ever be trusted to give a final wipe to 
this stopper. The rinsing must always be the last step, and no 
cork, even if boiled, should be relied upon to take the place of 
the glass stopper. The contents of the bottle being quite safe, the 
outside must be wiped clean and bright, so that we can easily see 
through it, and then it should be placed in a good daylight, but not 
in the direct rays of the sun, and it should be kept at about 80° F. 
for two or three hours. 
Mr. Sutton, in his valuable book so well known to chemists, thus 
describes the “sewage fungus:” “The fungus first appears as 
floating white specks, which are usually easily visible to the unassisted 
eye in a good side light when the bottle is looked at against a black 
background. A pocket magnifying lens may sometimes be used 
with advantage. If any suspected speck is seen it must be caught 
by a pipette and transferred to a slide, covered, and examined with 
a }-inch objective. When first seen these specks are found (ze. by 
‘the microscope) to consist of small isolated cells with a bright 
nucleus, In the second stage the form resembles a bunch of grapes, 
and the bright nucleus is still seen. This second stage generally 
takes not more than four to six hours for development. A few hours 
after the second stage has become clear the cells assume the shape 
of moniliform threads. After this they assume the form of ordinary 
mycelium. A few experiments on mixtures of small proportions of 
sewage matter with water will enable this peculiar fungus to be 
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readily recognised.” Ordinary mycelium is common mould which has 
a very pretty branching appearance under the microscope, and monili- 
form means looking like a string of beads. A fairly good microscope is 
required for this purpose, and also for the next experiment, which is 
more interesting than that above and will often give much more 
information, for I have often found this “ sugar test ” fail completely 
when I have put a little sewage into a glass of water on purpose and 
treated it side by side exactly the same as the sample of water being 
examined—.e. a control experiment. However, this test has one 
advantage in that persons who have not a microscope may use it, 
because if present the fungus grows so rapidly that it may be seen 
without the aid of a magnifying glass after about one day’s growth, 
and so a little patience may be said to be as good as a microscope. 
It would appear that all sewage does not contain this particular 
fungus, and of course if not present in the sample we cannot expect 
to see it grow. Therefore, inability to discover it must not be con- 
sidered a proof of the absence of sewage contamination in the sample 
of water. If it should be present it will almost certainly grow under 
the treatment recommended above, and its growth is very rapid and 
interesting. It will generally collect on the bottom of the bottle 
more than anywhere else, and often pieces of it will adhere to the 
sides. It first appears as a grey film, and is quite easily seen by 
the unassisted eye. If now allowed to stand a few days longer in 
a good diffuse daylight it will grow thicker and even lumpy and 
fluffy in the ordinary temperature of an inhabited room. It must, 
however, be mentioned that these fungoid growths may be either 
expedited or hindered by trifling circumstances, such, for instance, 
as the violent fluctuation of temperature from one extreme to the 
other or the mineral and other contents of the water suiting them or 
being unsuitable for them, and the presence of antiseptics would be 
very likely to stop them altogether, especially if present in any 
quantity. These considerations make it quite impossible to place 
much confidence in this test ; but it is so extremely easy, and if the 
fungus should be present and grow it is so interesting to see and 
watch it, that I have mentioned it in detail. I would, however, observe 
that it is not relied upon in making a proper chemical analysis of 
water, and Mr. Wanklyn does not even allude to it in his valuable 
book on water analysis. A test, to be good, must never fail when 
properly applied. 

I would just mention, too, before leaving this subject that I have 
known water quite good enough to drink and able to give a good 
account of itself to a chemical analysis grow a green mould in 
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standing in a good daylight for three or four weeks. This grows at 
the bottom of the bottle only, and its green colour is a matter of 
importance as showing its vegetable nature rather than mere fungus. 
But a really good wholesome water should be quite free from all 
these growths. 

We now come to what will be the most interesting experiment of 
all to most people, especially those who possess a good microscope 
capable of magnifying up to about 600 diameters. In many cases a 
less pretentious one than this would be interesting also. The micro- 
scopic examination is one I never omit when making an analysis of 
water, as it often gives some valuable information as to its recent 
history and the company the water has associated with. 

I always allow the water to stand a few hours or all night, so that 
it may settle in a glass-stoppered bottle. If anything insoluble is in 
the water it will either be found as a deposit at the bottom of the 
bottle or else as floating at the surface. A deposit is much the most 
frequent. This is easily gathered by means of a small glass tube of 
suitable length and about the eighth of an inch internal diameter. 
It should be about twice as long as the bottle is deep, and the two 
ends should be nicely smoothed. The easiest plan is to hold the 
tube between the thumb and second finger of the right hand and 
place the first finger lightly over the top end. Now plunge the 
free end of the tube steadily through the water to the bottom of the 
bottle, and if any deposit is seen anywhere put the end of the tube 
right on it and immediately remove the fore-finger from the top of 
the tube. The water will rush up the tube and will carry some of 
the deposit with it. The finger must now be tightly replaced and 
the tube quickly but gently withdrawn from the bottle. A little 
practice upon some small but easily visible object will make the 
experimenter adept at this mode of collecting small and delicate 
bodies for microscopic examination. If the fore-finger does not fit 
tight enough over the top end of the tube to prevent the water from 
rising in the tube whilst the finger is in position and before the 
experimenter is ready, the tip of the finger should be moistened by 
the tongue and no further difficulty will be found. Of course the 
lower end of the tube must not be touched. In looking through the 
column of water in the tube it is not unusual to see various more or 
less solid shapes falling gently through it. The tube must therefore 
be held vertically over a slip of glass until these bodies have 
descended into the drop of water at the bottom, when the drop may 
be allowed to touch the slip of glass, and so the drop and its 
contents can be secured under a cover glass, and examined under the 
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microscope with magnifying power suitable to their size as in the usual 
way. An oblique transmitted light will generally be found the best 
and a magnification of about 500 to 600 diameters the most serviceable 
power to start with. In the deposit from a bad water we may expect to 
find bacteria of various kinds—spirilla, dirty-looking shapeless lumps 
of coloured stuff, and a more or less three-cornered mass of granules 
somewhat resembling a bunch of grapes. Its colour is, as a rule, 
yellow, and often its outside edges are tinged with green. A few 
days’ standing will often increase the amount of deposit in such a 
water very considerably, and mould will appear. Water giving a 
deposit answering this description is quite unfit to drink under all 
circumstances. Most microscopists have a good text-book on the 
use of the microscope. Those who have not should get one at once, 
such as Hogg’s or Carpenter's. Another good book more especially 
for water examination is Macdonald’s “ Guide to the Microscopical 
Examination of Drinking Water.” In these books may be found 
illustrations of the various animalculz, vegetable spores, &c., likely 
to be present in water. Any grains of sand or mineral matter may 
be disregarded, as they will settle harmlessly to the bottom, and, being 
insoluble, they can be easily avoided. It would not be advisable to 
drink them. 

A good, wholesome, clean water would be free from all deposit, 
and should show nothing when under the microscope with a magni- 
fying power of 500 diameters. 

Any water containing moving animalcul, bacteria active or 
dormant, small worms, vegetable matter, mould or any other fungoid 
growth, shapeless lumps coloured or not but of gelatinous or fleshy 
appearance, or the small bunch of grape-like conglomeration, known 
by the name of Botrytis, cannot be considered wholesome or fit to 
drink. Those who wish to pursue this interesting subject further 
will do well to consult their microscope text-books on Botrytis, 
Spheeria, Crenothrix, Sphzeriacei, Mucor mucedo, Penicillium, &c., 
all of which are evidence of something unwholesome in the water to 
say the very least possible. In fact, it would be by far the safest 
plan to consider each of them evidence of very serious contamination 
and a plain indication that the water is quite unfit to drink. 

It would hardly be too much to say that most, if not all, of these 
microscopic organisms would be evidence of sewage contamination, 
for sewage is a very comprehensive word, including in its application 
a great variety of offensive matter in process of putrefaction, all of 
which is most injurious to health. Certainly a good many micro- 
scopic organisms, such as Spirilla, Botrytis, &c., are evidence of 
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organic putrefaction, since they show that vegetable matter loaded 
with spores has got into the water and that the conditions are 
favourable to growth, and we know that putrefaction, if not actually 
present, as it most likely is, will not be long delayed. 

All my readers will do wisely to consider any such water as that 
we are now speaking of unfit to drink and to avoid all risk, no 
matter how slight it may seem. A contaminated water has often 
been the cause of long, dangerous, painful illness, grave anxiety and 
even death to individuals and to large communities. How many 
cases of typhoid fever, cholera, diphtheria, and other dreadful 
diseases have been traced to water contamination? And how many 
more cases have been due to it before science was sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to trace their origin? Manya fatal epidemic, 
with its long train of sorrow and misery ! 

Now for a few practical conclusions before we leave the subject. 
First, never drink water from ponds, ditches, &c., or any other 
stagnant water, and as far as possible avoid shatlow wells, which are 
generally filled with surface drainage. Do not rely upon a little 
whiskey to make the water safe, as it is of very doubtful efficacy or 
altogether futile. Boiling is much more potent. Keep all cisterns 
clean and do not sink wells near burial-grounds, or dung-heaps, or 
farm-yards, or even dwellings. Keep flies and other filthy insects 
out of water cisterns, jugs, bottles, &c. It is best to rinse all 
bottles, jugs, &c., after wiping them, as towels and cloths cannot be 
relied upon for cleanliness. Worms, vermin, and even birds 
occasionally get into cisterns, so that they should be carefully looked 
into quite frequently, and any sign of turbidity should be taken as a 
warning of mischief and its cause ascertained and stopped. Turbidity 
in a water is likely to increase, and it might easily be caused bya 
dead mouse or rat in the cistern or even by flies, for hardly anything 
is more filthy than flies, especially ‘“ blue bottles.” 

It is a very common thing to find clean water put into dirty 
vessels and so made unwholesome, for water has a wonderful power 
of absorbing dirt and the deleterious substances it contains. It is 
also unfortunate that water may appear bright and nice and may 
even have a pleasant taste, and yet be dangerous to health. 

Secondly, we will consider a few remedies, although prevention 
where possible is better than cure. Ifa water suffers from excess of 
mineral matter, we may frequently reduce this by adding a very small 
quantity of freshly burned quicklime. The best plan is to take a 
very small lump of the quicklime and put it in a clean saucer, then 
pour a little water on it. If the quicklime is fresh, well burned, and 
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good, the water will be soaked in with great avidity. As soon as the 
lump appears dry again it will get very hot and give off a lot of 
steam and fall to a white powder, the chemical name of which is 
hydrate of lime. This powder is soluble to a small extent in cold 
water, so it may be put into a tumbler-ful of cold water and allowed 
to settle. We now have about half a pint of lime-water and some 
sediment in the tumbler. Pour the clear liquid into about a gallon 
of the water which requires purifying, and stir it all up thoroughly. 
Of course the sediment still remains in the tumbler, and is put on 
one side in case it should be wanted later on. In the gallon vessel 
the admixture of the lime-water has made the whole lot turbid, 
because the hydrate of lime has united with some or all of the 
carbonic acid present to form solid carbonate of lime, and this, being 
heavy, will soon fall to the bottom as a sediment, and will take with 
it a good deal of organic impurity. If too much lime-water has not 
been added the total mineral matter in the clear water above the 
sediment will be considerably reduced. If too much lime-water has 
been added a white very thin scum of carbonate of lime will form on 
the surface of the water in the course of two or three hours. An 
excess must of course be avoided. 

If the water should suffer from the presence of organic matter, 
we have a method of burning it away without even warming the 
water. If we add permanganate of potash, which contains a large 
percentage of oxygen, the combustible organic matter is attacked by 
the oxygen, and is virtually, or in fact practically, burnt. The unfor- 
tunate part of this process is that the products of the combustion, 
together with the potash and manganese, are left in the water, but, 
fortunately, these may easily be reduced to a minimum. The best 
way to proceed is to get a clean bottle holding two or three ounces, 
and furnished with a glass stopper. Put a few grains of the perman- 
ganate of potash into it and fill it up with clean cold water. Shake 
the bottle gently for a few minutes until the permanganate is dissolved. 
The colour of this solution is very beautiful, and must be observed 
carefully because it is a useful guide to the cleansing process. Let 
us suppose that we have a water-bottle holding about a quart of the 
water we wish to purify. We now drop about four or five distinct 
drops of the coloured solution into it from the glass-stoppered bottle 
and stir it up well. The quart will now appear very faintly pink if 
we stand the bottle upon a white sheet of paper or a white dinner- 
plate and look down upon and through it, but this pink colour will 
disappear more or less rapidly in proportion to the greater or less 
amount of organic contamination in the water. Therefore, if the 
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colour vanishes very rapidly, a few more drops of the permanganate 
solution should be put into the quart and a little more time allowed. 
The last faint trace of colour will often linger a good while. After 
standing a few hours a slight sediment will appear and the water will 
be more wholesome than it was at first, but it will contain a little 
potash. Permanganate of potash has been used medicinally in small 
quantities, and it may be considered harmless under these circum- 
stances, although it would not be advisable to drink water with more 
than a faint tinge of colour in it. 

If time is given for the sediment to fall, permanganate of lime 
would give rather better results than the permanganate of potash. 
Its extra cost would be altogether negligible on the small quantity 
used. 

Filtration is very good if the filter is kept perfectly clean and is 
well and properly treated, but otherwise obviously it is worse than 
useless, because clean water passed through a dirty neglected filter 
would come out worse than it went in. A filter to be any good at 
all must be kept clean, and the water must be allowed to go through 
it in fixed quantities, so that the filtering medium may have a rest. 
The great object of this is that fresh pure air may find its way into 
the filtering medium as the water drains out of it. This air purifies 
the filter to a considerable extent. Vegetable charcoal is about the 
best medium for filtering water, but animal charcoal is not good and 
should be avoided. The charcoal should be taken out of the filter, 
thoroughly washed and dried, and then well baked occasionally in a 
very hot oven. Water passed gently through a good charcoal filter 
well kept is greatly improved. 

Boiling for about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, if 
thoroughly well and continuously carried out, is a good method, but 
the boiling must be thorough to kill germs and to precipitate lime 
and magnesia salts, &c. The worst of this method is that it deprives 
the water of its dissolved air and makes it taste flat; but on a large 
scale this may be completely overcome by using one of the distilling 
apparatus commonly employed on board ship, by which air is re- 
introduced into the water after distillation, when it is thoroughly 
pure and good in every way. It should, however, be mentioned that 
it would hardly be advisable for all people to drink distilled water 
always, especially children, who require lime for the growth of their 
bones. 

Some filters are made of unglazed earthenware, infusorial earth, 
&c., and some, especially large ones, are dependent upon very fine 
sand for their powers. These act rather as strainers than as filters, 
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but they undoubtedly have a good influence upon the water if and 
as long as they are kept clean. All filters are liable to get clogged, 
and then of course water can only percolate through them slowly. 
This retardation should be taken as a warning that the filter requires 
cleaning. These filters could not be expected to eliminate a 
foul gas or any other noxious matter dissolved in the water as a 
carbon filter would, because they have no power of absorbing oxygen 
gas from the atmosphere as carbon has, but they can stop the larger 
germs if not the very smallest, and they also have a decomposing 
action upon the bicarbonate of lime and magnesia. All filters, if 
properly put together and properly designed, may be cleaned with 
about equal facility; but the well-made, clean, and well-kept carbon 
filter may fairly lay claim to being the best filter in existence, because 
its straining power is equal to anything, and its power of storing up 
oxygen, by which it destroys noxious matter actually dissolved in the 
water, is beyond all rivals. I should therefore recommend a carbon 
filter in preference to all others, and, provided it is well kept as ex- 
plained above in a healthy atmosphere, I should place a lot of con- 
fidence in it. It is therefore a very wise precaution to filter all water 
before drinking it, especially threugh charcoal or carbon. 

We are sometimes told that there are good microbes as well as 
bad; but whether this is true or not in some cases does not matter to 
filters, as it is quite certain that all microbes are much best absent 
from them, especially domestic filters, and that is the only descrip- 
tion we have to consider here. It is also quite certain that the more 
carbon is baked the better, and that it does not depend upon any 
microbes to assist it in occluding oxygen. This property depends 
upon its porosity, which is not injured by the heat of the hottest 
oven, although this heat would destroy any microbe. The carbon 
should not be made red-hot, as that would burn it and spoil it, and 
after baking it should be put in a good wholesome fresh atmosphere 
to cool. As soon as it is thoroughly cold it may be put back in 
the filter, and it will be ready for use again. 


F, GRAHAM ANSELL. 























HAULING LOBSTER CREELS., 


T was a gusty evening late in spring when, shivering a little, I 
lounged in the stern of an open lugsail boat sliding through 
clear green water past the weedy boulders beneath a pine-fringed 
promontory on the southern coast of Scotland. According to the 
almanac, summer was close at hand, but, except for the flush of 
tender greenery clothing the steep side of a hill that shut in the 
shallow bay, there was little sign of it. The sun hung low down, 
an angry disc of crimson fire, in the north-west, and the lurid glare 
which flooded the long bare ridges of Wigtownshire betokened further 
wild weather, while the wet sands behind us shimmered blood-red, 
and a bitter wind whirled ragged clouds overhead. Still, the man 
who earns his bread hardly upon the waters cannot wait for fine 
weather, and my companion sat contentedly, wind-bronzed, wiry, 
and somewhat ragged, at the tiller, his eyes fixed upon each darker 
streak or rush of white ripples where gusts sweeping down the hill- 
side whipped the sea ahead. 

There were, however, compensations, for, bound fast over-long 
by nipping frost and smitten by withering wind, the patient earth 
was awakening to her summer effort, and already pale primroses and 
bright emerald turf crept down between black ridges of basalt to 
high-water’s edge. Dipping her lee gunwale at times in hissing 
brine to lift it again streaming when I let the sheet of the reefed 
red lugsail run, the boat kept the weather shore close abeam, and 
beyond the primrose slopes one could see a blue sheen of hyacinths 
among the beeches, and the last of the sloe blossom strewn like 
snow drifts in lee of the thickets. 

South and east, smitten white in the middle distance where the 
off-shore breeze blew strong, heaving levels of water stretched back 
into the dimness over the Solway shore, and with webbed feet 
trailing horizontally behind them and long neck folded in, two 
herons loomed large above them as they worked their homeward 
way to windward low down over the sea. As we slid round a point 
of basalt another stood perched, as though on stilts, among weed that 
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lifted to each swirl of brine, motionless as the rock behind it, but 
betrayed by a snowy neck outlined against the dusky stone. There 
would be short shrift for any hapless cod or eel when that long neck, 
straightening like a steel spring, drove the great spiked bill a heron 
can transfix a man’s hand with into its quarry. Up on the hillside 
above us, placed high among beech branches which would bear no 
climber’s weight, there were six huge twig nests, and the herons 
must fish late and early to feed their clamorous progeny. 

It is, however, seldom wise to divide one’s attention when sailing 
an open boat in a fresh breeze, and I was abruptly roused to my 
duties hy feeling the weather gunwale heave beneath me. There 
was a splash of inflowing water over the depressed lee side, and then 
a thrashing of canvas, for Jamie had jammed his helm down when I 
should have eased the sheet of the sail, and the boat lurched upright, 
shaking off the brine. He pointed to the fan-shaped white track 
sweeping out to sea and the sloe petals whirling down a hollow 
ashore as he said, “ Birds may be interesting, and we have a wheen 
o’ them hereaway, but if ye’re no minding the sheet more carefully, 
it’s better acquainted with the fishes we will be.” 

We had left the firs and beeches astern, and were passing a 
stretch of poor bleak meadows walled in seawards by a plutonic 
desolation of basalt across which the gusts raced down. From this 
point one could also notice that the trees were all of fine straight 
growth, though their branches overhung high-water mark. They 
had an eastern exposure, and it is on the western coast that planta- 
tions taper from four feet on their seaward edge to forty inland. The 
meadows gave place in turn to lofty crags, the turf in the ravines 
between them gemmed with primroses, and the luminous green of 
larches emphasising the sombreness of the stately firs which crowned 
their summits. Here there was shelter, and as the tall red sail 
swelled lightly or slatted against the mast one had leisure to observe 
the birds again. There were porpoises in the offing, breaking clear 
of the sea in summersaults marked by puffs of spray, and a lordly 
gannet hung poised high on widespread wings, doubtless also 
following with wondrous powers of vision the shoal they were 
pursuing. 

Suddenly the broad pinions were folded, and a glistening white 
streak came down like bolt from the heavens, struck the white- 
flecked heave, and vanished into a little burst of spray with an im- 
petus which would carry it far down into the green depths. Pied 
oyster-catchers, black and white, orange red of beak, fluttered with 
their quaint cry from rock to rock ; curlew wailed from each strip of 
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weedy beach ; and little black-headed tern hovered above the steep 
undulations into which at intervals they dipped themselves with a 
splash. None of them greatly troubled themselves at our approach, 
for the wildfowl seldom show much fear for a boat; but if a man 
appears on the beaches or climbs across a reef there are shrill 
warning whistles and a hurried clatter of wings. 

We had, however, not come out to admire either the birds or the 
scenery, and when presently a series of bobbing corks showed up on 
the breast of a long slope of brine ahead and then vanished behind 
it Jamie said: “ Ye’ll lower the jib, an’ stan’ by to pick up the first 
buoy while I drop the lug.” 

The red jib was promptly lowered and lashed to the bowsprit, 
and I leaned over the bows with a rush of froth boiling close beneath 
me when the breeze was stronger and dim oily transparency sliding 
past in the calms. Daylight was fading, but still one could see the 
long weed streamers wave and sway, and between them catch brief 
visions of the fairy garden of the sea. The weed that flies draggled 
and shapeless round the boulders on the ebb puts on life and form 
and beauty when the crystal waters cover it, while it is close upon 
and below the dry ebb tide’s limit that one finds the most delicate 
grace of fabric and harmony of colouring. Then a black gulf opened 
beneath the keel with steep, barnacle-whitened ledges rising from it, 
and I grasped the cork disc whose white hemp streamer led the eye 
down slantwise into the shadowy depths. 

With a rattle of tackle the lugsail sank down, and when Jamie 
and I together hauled the first creel to the surface his eyes glistened 
at the sight of it. Lobsters bring good prices, and there were 
apparently several of them in the trap. The appliance was very 
simple but effective : a flat board for a bottom with a heavy stone 
lashed to it, three low wooden arches supporting a net fabric on much 
the same principle as that applied in the covering of a gipsy’s tent. 
On top a narrow funnel netted round a ring served as entrance to the 
interior, in which there had been portions of flukes ; but when once 
the crustacean dropped from the contracted mouth it could not by 
any means climb out again. Wicker is used in some localities, but 
the net exhibits the lure more clearly to the hungry crab or lobster. 

When the creel was laid upon a thwart Jamie, grinning at me, 
suggested I should take the first fish out, but having already 
attempted the feat with disastrous consequences I promptly declined. 
The extraction of the lobsters would also have provided a difficult 
problem to a novice, for the purple and black-green crustaceans are 
powerful and vindictive, and made ready for battle with horrible 
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mandibles extended. There is a hair along what may be termed the 
claw’s cutting edge, and when the latter makes its incision the hair, 
so the fishers say, lays venom in the victim’s flesh. Jamie, however, 
unlacing one corner of the net, fearlessly thrust in his hard fingers, 
and seized one captive behind the lifted claws, whipped it out, and 
jamming the creature between his knees deftly lashed them fast with 
strips of tarred twine. It was then tossed into the boat’s bottom 
powerless of offence. There is no doubt that a big lobster can bite 
very hard, for creel-layers’ fingers generally bear an abundance of 
their marks, and those who rake them out from under boulders at a 
spring tide’s lowest ebb tell gruesome stories of men held fast to 
drown by crustaceans which had secured themselves in the crannies 
by the bending of their tail. They can, in any case, hold on 
securely, for I have failed to extract them with a stout iron gaff from 
a fairly wide-mouthed hole. 

We took three from that creel, and one from each of several more 
in succession, then a whole series came up empty, and Jamie ex- 
plained that congers or other eels had been robbing him again. The 
eel, though bold to take a bait, is a wily creature and can strip many 
hooks on a long line without getting caught itself, while gathering 
its comrades where the creels are laid it will wriggle into and out of 
the net trap safely after looting all the bait. The fisher, however, 
has his vengeance on moonlight nights. 

Then Jamie sculled the boat to the next row, and indulged in 
expletives when he found his good flounders had been consumed by 
crabs. It is true the crabs remained, no doubt unwillingly, to sleep 
where they had fed, and some were as large as plates, but folks do 
not eat them in rural Scotland, and carriage to the English towns 
was excessive. So they went back to their native element judiciously 
cracked with an anchor-stock to prevent further theft, and I stood up 
to admire the prospect while my companion took several lobsters 
from the next few creels. Westwards, following the sweep of the bay, 
the woods on each hill crest—and they are generally perched there in 
southern Scotland—stood out black as ebony against paling flame. 
North-eastwards the bare hills of Kirkcudbright stretched back 
height on height, and vapour rose above their lower slopes from the 
mosses between them. 

It was all romantic ground, for the Forest of Buchan, whose 
steep edge had just faded, was long the home of outlaw and cattle- 
thief, while Covenanter and King’s dragoon stalked each other 
among the peat hags in the hollows of those darkening hills. Then 
came the armed smugglers’ pack-horse trains, when brandy was run 
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duty free from Ramsey Bay, and two leagues across the now dusky 
breadth of sea a rampart of grim crags was faintly discernible, under 
which one may find Dirk Hatterick’s cave. Sir Walter’s Ellangowan 
stands, according to popular tradition, on the hillside behind them. 
South and west, on our own side, the arch of a ruined stronghold, 
which once Wallace sacked, looks down from a beetling cliff, and its 
former owners were translated on their deathbeds by the fiery ship 
which, so the folk-tales run, sailed up with the flood for the soul of 
the persecutor Grier of Lag, further east down the shores of Solway 
across the wide-mouthed bay. 

Jamie, the practical, who was chiefly interested in the question 
how to provide his children with their daily bread, disturbed my 
reflections with a summons to help him at the lug halliard, and the 
reefed sail swelled to a lightening breeze as we slid on towards the 
next headland, for he said, “ The gloaming will not last for ever, and 
I have over a dozen o’ they weariful creels yet.” 

We stripped half of them before the lingering northern twilight left 
us, and it was too dark to grope among fighting lobsters in any creel ; 
but by that time there were nearly a score securely tied in the bottom 
of the boat, and Jamie lamented this was not the festive season when 
he could sell them for as much as a shilling a pound. This, he 
added, as though an explanation were needed, was of course in 
England. The wind had fallen still lighter, though a north-wester 
which drops at sundown often freshens with the dark ; a half-moon 
sailed up above the highlands of Kirkcudbright, and my companion 
suggested that there was still time, while circumstances were 
propitious, for catching one or two of the congers which had 
plundered him. 

As we slid towards it the succeeding head rose high and black 
and solemn against a strip of silver shining sea, the ground swell 
lapping white about its feet. There were tall firs on its summit, and 
their topmost sprays formed a fairy-like fretwork athwart the shimmer 
of the sky, which was flushed with the pearly luminescence to be 
seen when, though the moon has risen, the lingering summer 
twilight has not quite died out. Once round it, however, the boat 
slid into black shadow under fantastic crags, and when Jamie sculled 
her slowly up a dark inlet one seemed to have been translated 
suddenly into a scene of primeval desolation. Fangs of inky 
fire-rent basalt broken into pinnacles towered on either hand. Long 
weed hung about them, though some were bare and whitened by 
myriad barnacles, and spires that rose from the bottom lifted their ugly 
heads above the lap of oily swell. We were shut off alike from land 
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and sea, and the boat rose and <7nk as it were at the bottom of a 
gloomy pit where no breath of air stirred and there was cold oppres- 
sive darkness among reefs and ledges never uncovered save at a 
spring tide’s lowest ebb. One shaft of moonlight, however, glanced 
athwart it, and in the centre of this we lowered a heavy stone into 
the depths and made fast the line attached, for when stones could 
be had for nothing no poor man would drop an anchor which costs 
money in such places. 

Next two lines were baited with pieces of herring, and we waited 
for the conger, which most usually wriggles out from its lair in the 
crannies to feed by the light of the moon. Far overhead the pines 
sighed mournfully, and the weird whistle of curlew and splash of a 
tiny streamlet reached us as falling from a height. Somewhere 
beyond the rock wall the ground swell pulsed into the caverns with a 
hollow boom and the hoarse cough of divers broke through it; but 
all this only served to emphasise the silence of the deep black rift. 
It was therefore a relief to feel a tug at the line, and raising it with 
my right hand I struck it smartly with the left to drive the hook 
home in case a wandering cod had chanced that way, for an eel of 
any kind swallows the hook, and probably a foot of line in addition, 
and needs no striking. 

Then the wet hemp ran through my stiffened fingers, and it was 
necessary to take a turn about a thole-pin, round which it surged 
rasping until Jamie, who was staring down into the black water, cried, 
“Stop him hard, or we'll lose the good line when he backs into his 
hiding hole and jams himself with his tail. Cod? No; it’s a 
conger, an’ no a small one at that.” 

Two turns round the wooden peg checked the creature’s rush, 
then both of us seized the line, hauled it fathom by fathom over the 
gunwale, and made it fast when, because the sea was faintly phos- 
phorescent, a huge dim shape that showed gleams of silver at times, 
surged, wrapped about with a pale green sparkling half-way round 
the boat. When the green fire grew brighter, showing the big head 
and luminous eyes, the novice’s first impulse would have been to cut 
the line ; but to my companion the creature represented a consider- 
able weight convertible into currency at so much the pound, and we 
held fast to it. The rusty gaff-point would have been useless upon 
its slippery sides, and Jamie, leaning outboard, caught a short grip 
of the line, swang himself backwards, and fell over into the boat 
with the huge eel, after which an eventful struggle commenced. 

The conger appeared as long as the boat, and was perhaps five 


feet. It had swallowed the hook and whipped several turns of its 
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thick body about the line, while when Jamie had at last partly 
straightened it he ordered me to stand upon the captive-with both 
feet while he cut the hook out. The muscular flesh swelled beneath 
my insteps, lifting them away ; and when in consequence I sat down 
with violence upon a lobster the eel writhed and wriggled, now back- 
wards, now head foremost, all over the floorings, while Jamie 
floundered after it gripping the line. He pressed its head down in 
a corner with a heavy boot upon its neck, and the tail made half- 
circles in the air while he operated with his knife, after which, still 
holding the quarry fast with both feet, he bade me take the big oak 
tiller and belabour its tail, which according to the professional fisher 
is the centre of the conger’s vitality. I thumped hard for several 
minutes, and probably hit the tail at times, though we afterwards 
found several fine lobsters with their backs badly broken, and even- 
tually Jamie proceeded to clear his fouled line saying, “ I’m thinking 
we have settled him at last.” 

He was wrong; for the moment the weight was lifted from it 
the eel recovered full possession of its faculties, and slid to and fro 
up and down the boat, while I stood up out of harm’s way upon a 
thwart and Jamie aimed heavy blows at it with an oar butt until our 
cap.ive became tolerably quiescent. Aneel of any kind is possessed 
of tremendous vitality, and nearly all the species, which are sup- 
posed to be born in salt water, may be caught in the sea, though how 
those which inhabit inland ponds get there must remain a mystery. 
They certainly do not evolve from horse hairs or dewdrops, as some 
rustics believe. 

“They're gey stubborn beasts,” said Jamie, as, not being par- 
ticular in such matters, he rubbed his defiled hands clean upon his 
jacket. “Oh, ay! an’ some will sit up an’ bite ye. I mind there 
was one which gnawed a sea-boot heel right off a man.” 

“‘ That’s a very old story, Jamie,” I said ; “I’ve heard it all the 
way from Fair Head to Land’s End. Why wasn’t it the boot toe 
sometimes, where there’s thinner leather ?” 

“Weel !” answered my companion, unabashed, “ it’s maist com- 
monly believed, an’ I’m no saying I saw the thing happen myself. 
But if ye are inquisitive put yere fingers intil the next conger’s 
mouth to take the hook out, an’ try for yourself.” 

We got another conger in a few more minutes, apparently a 
bigger one, and the company of the pair became distinctly unpleasant 
as we waited for more, for at irregular intervals a cold sinuous body 
would wriggle past one’s leg, or one’s foot be held fast by the con- 
vulsive closing of a serpentine fold. Still, these were tamer than 
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some I had seen, which, for a time at least, made themselves prac- 
tically masters of the boat until the captors were glad to let them 
find their own way over the side. I was accordingly gratified when 
Jamie hove the stone from the bottom and the rattle of blocks broke 
the ghostly silence as we hoisted the whole lug ; while when he had 
sculled out clear of the head it was a relief to leave the chilly dark- 
ness of that cove behind us and stretch away across the sparkling 
moonlit heave. A long streamer of brightness whirled up athwart 
it from the Ross of Kirkcudbright, and nearer at hand a dull ruby 
twinkle with a yellow gleam swaying above it betokened a screw 
coaster creeping up the bay. The wind had fallen to a gentle 
breeze, and we could hear her engines thumping across several miles 
of water. 

I lay along the stern sheets holding the tiller in one half-numbed 
hand, while with dusky canvas slanting to leeward and rising again 
and water filled with sea-fire tinkling merrily at her bows the boat 
resumed her homeward journey. Jamie discoursed of lobsters 
meantime, and, overlooking the law of supply and demand, com- 
plained that while during the winter, when at times one could only 
haul the creels in peril of his life, the crustaceans realised several 
shillings each, at summer prices he could only make a bare living. 
He would during the latter season occasionally take several dozen fine 
ones during a single tide. Railway and salesmen’s charges were, how- 
ever, exorbitant, he said, so much so that while there were plenty 
large oysters in the bay it hardly paid to dredge them, while now 
the steam trawlers had stripped the banks outside the long-shore 
fisher’s calling was a very poor one. Neither he nor his neighbours, 
who disdained all shell-fish and other appetising food obtainable 
gratis thereabouts, would eat a conger, but he was glad that folks in 
manufacturing districts were singularly lacking in delicacy. 

“So we just pack them off to England, where they will eat any- 
thing from shrimps to a pikie dog,” he concluded. “I mind we sent 
the salesman one we caught off the Burrow Head.” 

The pikie dog is the dog-fish, which resembles a small shark, and 
no doubt true sharks of inferior size not uncommon on our coast are 
so called at times. Along the Scottish shores they will rend the 
herring and mackerel meshes to seize their contents, and further 
south occasionally almost ruin the Cornish pilchard fisheries by 
tearing to pieces the drift nets they follow almost into the boats. 

It was now a cold though glorious night, for the bitter wind was 
resting to wait the flowing of the tide, and as we slid with measured 
lift and swing over the slow heave the fragrance of wet leaves, damp 
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earth, and hyacinths came off from the dusky woods ashore, mingled 
with the invigorating saline odours of the fine sea grass. Small 
waders were whistling wherever there was a strip of level beach; 
twice, with a creak of beating pinions and a hoarse calling, a duck 
passed overhead; gulls were honking in the shallows, and a clumsy 
cormorant lumbered across our bows on shadowy wings, its trailing 
feet splashing in the surface of the swell. The birds of moss and 
shore feed equally by night and day, and care little apparently for 
either rest or sleep, though one may see at times when the sun is hot 
several gulls huddled drowsily on the top of a reeling buoy. 

Presently the boat, listing a little more, stretched across sandy 
shallows where at the time of the harvest-moon the big flounders lie, 
and at last her sail sank down in the shadow of a tall stone pier up 
steps in which we made several journeys with our loads. Jamie was 
contented, with some reason, for he had earned sufficient to supply 
a week’s simple necessities during that tide, and so was I, remember- 
ing what I had seen and heard. The love of the sea is born in most 
islanders, and clings fast even to those who have earned their bread 
upon it somewhat hardly. One and all abuse it, and then often, if it 
happens that they need of necessity sail no more, hear the call of 
wind and groundswell in their leisure, and in spite of a forecastle 
proverb return to take their pleasure upon the waters. Still, the sea 
is a fickle mistress, and it was well we hauled the creels that night, 
for next morning the breeze had changed and freshened, and a white 
rush of shattered breakers hurled themselves upon battered reef and 
towering basalt spire. 

HAROLD BINDLOSS, 
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SAID BEFORE. 


UCH desultory reading has convinced me that nothing can 

well be truer than Terence’s “ Nullum est jam dictum quod 
non dictum sit prius” (see Prologue to the “ Eunuchus,” 1. 41), 
which, by-the-by, the author of The Preacher virtually forestalled 
when he said “ There is no new thing under the sun.” What pro- 
vokes me to this wilful attack upon the gentle reader’s patience? 
The sudden discovery, new to me, of the source of Dr. Johnson’s 
celebrated reason for condemning a book without having read it 
through : ‘“‘ When I take up the end of a web and find it packthread, 
I do not expect, by looking further, to find embroidery.” (See 
Boswell’s “ Johnson,” ch. 17.) Does not this look like a singularly 
happy adaptation of Quintilian’s ‘Non possum togam praetextam 
sperare quum exordium pullum videam?” (See his “ Perfect 
Orator,” Book 5, ch. 10.) We seem now fairly afloat, and I will 
humbly beg the gentle reader to take a little cruise with me, in the 
best of all good company, on this inviting sea, radiant with innu- 
merable smiles. In Goethe’s “ Dauer im Wechsel” stands the well- 
known quatrain : 


Gleich mit jedem Regengusse 
Aendert sich dein holdes Thal ; 

Ach, und in demselben Flusse 
Schwimmt du nicht zum zweiten Mahl. 


What is this but a lawful loan from the following passage in Plato’s 
“Cratylus” ?—Aéyee mov ‘HpaxAerog Gre mavra fei kal ovdey péver* 
kal morapov pon amexalwy re bvra, héye we di¢ cig roy ab’roy morapor 
oik dy éuBaine. 

I grieve that, writing in the depths of the country, far from all 
libraries but my own poor “scratch” one, I cannot verify this last 
quotation, taken second hand from Schopenhauer’s MS. “ Remains,” 
vol. ii. p. 58, of Griesbach’s edition. As Balzac says : “ One triumphs 
as one can. ’Tis only the impotent who never triumph.” 

An interesting passage in Sir Gilbert Blane’s ‘“‘ Medical Logic ” 
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(p. 303, ed. of 1825) runs: “ The convictions of their own sanguine 
minds are indeed so irresistible as to betray them into errors against 
the plainest evidence of their senses. Demosthenes says 6 ovAera, 
rovre 8 éxav'rog para:—I quote from memory. Wr, according to the 
Scotch proverb, ‘As the fool thinks, the bell clinks.’” ‘For that 
pithy proverb’s sake, we may readily forgive Sir Gilbert for quoting 
from memory—with the usual result. Demosthenes’ words, as cited 
by the blameless Francis Goeller, in the notes to his world-renowned 
edition of Thucydides, are: 6 yap PovAerae rovd" Exacrog cai olerat 
(“ Olynthiacs,” 3, par. 33). Now, I humbly submit to the reader’s 
judgment, may not this be the germ of King Henry IV.’s 
“Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought” (Henry JV. Act iv. 
last scene)? If it be urged, in answer to this seemingly high- 
treasonable suggestion, that Shakespeare knew no Greek, I should 
need to reply with a treatise in the style and shape of Dr. Farmer’s 
celebrated “ Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare ;” and that would 
—need I say?—demand a world more time and space and know- 
ledge and ability than are at mycommand. But I may say, in pass- 
ing, that the foregoing *hought of Demosthenes appears to have been 
appropriated and paraphrased not only by Heliodorus, but by 
Chariton, whose romance, ‘ The Loves of Chzereas and Callirhoé,” 
gained a worldwide popularity ; and there are such things as trans- 
lations. Sat verbum sapienti. As I yield to no one but—as is 
meet—my elders and my betters in profound admiration of Shake- 
speare’s peerless genius, I say this fearlessly, knowing that 
nothing can be further from my wish than to detract from his due 
praise, or any man’s. Surely one may note these coincidences of 
thought without malignity—nay, even as a labour of love, showing 
that one has anyhow studied the works of those whom one thus sets 
side by side. But let us on, if on the kind reader will a little further 
in this, to me at least, alluring quest. 

That alike Ben Jonson and John Milton should have wrought, 
so to speak, jewels of their own from the gold lying in the self-same 
sentence of Sallust may seem strange, but ’tis true. Let the reader 
judge. Inthe Rev. Mr. Collette’s “ Relics of Literature,” p. : 369, 
I find this couplet ascribed to Ben Jonson: 


Although to write be lesser than to do, 
It is the next deed, and a great one, too. 


Then, in Milton’s sonnet to Cromwell : 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war. 
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I turn to Sallust’s “ Catiline,” the beginning of chapter 3, and read: 
“Pulchrum est bene facere reipublice: etiam bene dicere haud 
absurdum est. Vel pace, vel bello, clarum fieri licet: et qui fecere, 
et qui facta aliorum scripsere multi laudantur.” Is not this the mine 
whence, in this case, Jonson and his great contemporary drew their 
ore? 
A paper of this kind must needs be discursive and incoherent. 
In it one flits like a bee from flower to flower. Isaac Disraeli’s 
“Curiosities of Literature” contains an Englished citation from 
Villegas’ poems: “Thou (river) that runnest over sands of gold 
with feet of silver.” So in Shelley’s “Rosalind and Helen” one 
reads these lines : 
He dwelt beside me, near the sea ; 
And oft at evening we did meet, 


When the waves beneath the starlight flee 
O’er the yellow sands, with silver feet. 


So Tennyson may seem to owe his “ fairy tale of Science” \o the 
same busy, though careless compiler—to wit, I. D., who, in his 
‘* Dreams at the Dawn of Philosophy,” in the third volume of the 
Curiosities,” writes: “They are the fairy tales, and the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, of Science.” I append the well-known 
couplet from the frs¢ Part of “ Locksley Hall :” 


Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of Science and the long result of Time. 


It seems to me that we may find in a couplet of Dryden’s the 
leading thought of a certain striking passage in Macaulay’s “ Essay 
on Mme. d’Arblay’s Diary and Letters.” The passage runs: “It is 
evident that a portrait-painter able only to represent faces and figures 
such as those we pay money to see at fairs would not, however 
spirited his execution, take rank among the highest artists. He 
must always be placed below those who have skill to seize peculiarities 
that do not amount to deformity. A third-rate artist might give us 
the squint of Wilkes and the depressed nose and protuberant 
cheeks of Gibbon. It would need a far higher degree of skill to 
paint two such men as Mr. Canning and Sir Thomas Lawrence so 
that nobody who had ever seen them could for a moment hesitate 
to assign each picture to its original. Here the mere caricaturist 
would be quite at fault. He would find in neither face anything on 
which he could lay hold for the purpose of making a distinction. 
Two ample bald foreheads, two regular profiles, two full faces of the 
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same oval form, would balk his art ; and he would be forced to the 
miserable shift of writing their names at the foot of his picture.” All 
this seems to me an admirable amplification of the truth expressed 
in the two closing lines of Dryden’s address to Nat Lee on his 
“ Alexander :” 


Hard features every bungler can command ; 
To draw true beauty shows a master’s hand. 


Thus Macaulay usefully expands what “glorious John” put into 
a nutshell. Each method has its use. 

Since variety is charming, and I stand bound to no order, but 
rather to disorder, let me seek variety by calling the reader’s atten- 
tion to something that to my benighted mind looks like what one 
might term a “dead-heat” between Samuel Butler—the bard, not 
his namesake the bishop—and Lafontaine. This Butler, born at 
Strensham, in Worcestershire, 1612, and dying in London, 1680, 
put forth in 1678 the third part of his still much-talked-of “ Hudibras,” 
a poem inspired—as all the world knows in this all-knowing age— 
by “ Don Quixote.” Now, that third part of the Knight’s adventures, 
Canto II., contains the following lines : 


The world is naturally averse 
To all the truth it sees or hears, 
But swallows nonsense and a lie 
With greediness and gluttony. 


Ay, but in Lafontaine’s Fables, Book 9, Fable 6, “‘ The Statuary and 
Jupiter’s Statue,” last stanza, we read : 


Chacun tourne en réalités, 

Autant qu’il peut, ses propres songes ; 
L’homme est de glace aux vérités, 

Il est de feu pour les mensonges. 


Now, I can tell the reader that Lafontaine’s lifespan stretched 
from 1621 to 1695, and that he put forth his Fables, Books 7 to 11, 
in 1678-9. So that Butler’s forequoted quatrain came into the world 
almost simultaneously with Lafontaine’s forequoted quatrain ; and 
the twain are obviously as like as two twins. But whether of the 
twain preceded t’other I cannot tell, and must leave the point to the 
knowledge or research of the learned or painstaking reader. If any 
wight craves for work of that kind, I can find him many a ton. 
Questions of this kind occur to one as one reads, and one marks 
them with a note of interrogation, which far too often receives nc 
answer. 
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I trust that no reader will suspect me of holding accuracy cheap. 
On the contrary, I deem it priceless. Shown in this shape or in 
that, it saves our lives and limbs, our substance, our good name 
among our neighbours. What does it not save? "Tis a sovereign 
virtue worthy of all honour. But, like all precious things, ’tis rare. 
The “average sensual man ”—the natural man—the normal man— 
shrinks from the mental torture of striving to form precise conceptions. 
He cares little for names and less for dates. As a rule, “ Once upon 
a time” is date enough for him. And I confess a fellow-feeling with 
him. Sometimes, even, pen in hand with the view of enlightening my 
“even Christian,” I catch myself muttering : “Oh, bother the dates ! ” 
and, above all, those “ heathen Greek ” accents—that invention of 
the evil one of Alexandria, whose name I for the moment forget, 
and will not now try to recall. But let us back to our sheep ! 

The often misquoted line “The world knows nothing of its 
greatest men” occurs in Taylor’s “ Philip van Artevelde,” published 
in or about 1835. But Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Urn Burial,” 
forestalled this thought by some 150 years. For he there says: 
““Who knows whether the best of men be known ? or whether there 
be not more remarkable persons forgot than any that stand remem- 
bered in the known account of Time ?”—which, in its turn, surely 
savours strongly of Horace’s 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi ; sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. (Odes, iv. 9, 25.) 


It may be pertinent to add that some lines in Wordsworth’s 
‘* Excursion ” (Book I.), published before Taylor’s “ Philip van Arte- 
velde,” describing the Wordsworthian “ Wanderer,” run thus :— 


Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least. 


Lord Byron, in his “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
scoffs at poor Coleridge as “the bard who soars to elegize an ass.” 
But some asses—to say naught of Balaam’s—have been famous 
enough ; especially that of Buridan, the Schoolman, whose ass 
appears in every treatise on Logic from the days of Buridan himself 
to those of J. S. Mill. This renowned quadruped dies of hunger 
rather than make choice between a perfect pair of trusses of hay 
exactly equidistant from his nose. And this ass remained the 
property of Buridan till Schopenhauer discovered that it belongs of 
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right to Dante, only that Dante’s stubborn food-refuser happens to 
beaman. And this, I fear, is a du/Z. Butno matter. The right 
of Dante to the animal—since Sallust and modern science combine 
to make man an animal—rests upon the opening lines of the fourth 
book of the great grim old poet’s “ Paradiso :” 

Intra duo cibi, distanti e moventi 


D’ un modo, prima si morria di fame 
Che liber uom I’ un si recasse a’ denti. 


But is Dante’s title to the origination of this notion clear? Far 
from it. For Ovid, in his “ Metamorphoses” (Book 5, 1. 164, seg.), 
likens Perseus to a ravenous tiger debating whether of twain herds 
of sheep he shall attack : 

Tigris ut, auditis diversa valle duorum 
Exstimulata fame mugitibus armentorum, 
Nescit utro potius ruat, et ruere ardet utroque, 
Sic dubius Perseus. 


And then, long before Ovid, comes our old friend or foe the 
inevitable Aristotle, and—so to speak—takes all the wind out of 
Dante’s and Ovid’s sails with his cai 6 Adyos rod wewsvroc «al 
duwbGvrog opddpa per, dpoiwe dé, kai roy ewitpey Kal roréy ‘oo 
aéxovros, kal yap rovroy qpeueiv avaycatoy ; where the words 64 
Aoyog serve to show that the story of the hungry and thirsty man 
standing stockstill between the two equidistant stores of eatables and 
drinkables must have been an old story even in the Stagirite’s 
time. 

The passage from Ovid is my own “find.” The far more telling 
citation from Aristotle, which traces Buridan’s ass straight home to 
the “old saws” of the Greeks, I owe to Schopenhauer. Meanwhile, 
I little doubt that some Oriental pundit long since found the 
‘“‘moke ”—as the costers would call it—all agog among those distant 
Aryans who “ never injured us,” save by indirectly bringing us into 
this blessed world, which, according to Schopenhauer, is a huge and 
terrible mistake. However, spite of Schopenhauer—and “ Punch’s ” 
“ Don’t ”—folk still marry and are given in marriage, and take a 
lively interest in the doings and sayings of their forefathers, and pray 
for the prosperity of their bairns. 

One redeeming feature in Schopenhauer’s writings is the intense 
love of the Greek and the Roman classics which permeates the whole 
and stands out in striking contrast with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s scorn 
of them, or at least of those misguided beings who spend their days 
and nights in studying them. In this regard, if I may be permitted 
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to voice my feeling, I side with the German sage against the English ; 
and his keen nose for coincidences of thought and expression, backed 
by his tenacious memory, have done me “ yeoman’s service” in 
enlarging my herbarium comparativum of flowers of thought and 
speech, and it pleases me to pay this debt of thanks to the great 
thinker who deemed it not beneath his dignity to join the 
unambitious band of those who love to note what has been said 
before. 

Of what the Greek grammarians call drag Xeydpeva—which I 
shall venture to English “ once-saids”—twould not be easy to 
lengthen the list. They have all been culled and dried and cata- 
logued. No one—except perhaps Professor Jebb—could hope to 
add to them. But endless is the task of us dull and barren plodders 
who enviously love to track this writer in that writer's snow—oh ! 
Sir Walter Scott, ’twas you, and Thomas Moore, with a rate in aid 
from Dryden, said that of us! We do not deserve it ; and we shall 
calmly pursue our game, even though it lead us to set foot in your 
own extensive coverts. But for the present we refrain, having other 
rare birds in view. And first, Alexander Pope. Surely when the 
bard of Twickenham—or Twitnam, as he spells it at the head of his 
own letters—sang of himself 


That not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 
But stoop’d to Truth, and moralis’d his song, 


there must have been ringing in his retentive ears an echo of his 
favourite Spenser’s 


Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralise my song, 


in the last line of the first of the introductory stanzas prefixed to the 
“Faerie Queene.” Then turn the page, and you'll catch Spenser 
himself palpably in debt to Virgil. Writes Spenser (“ Faerie 
Queene,” Book I. c. 1, st. 7, 1. 6), “ Not pierceable with power of 
any star.” What is this but a literal J’nglishing of Virgil’s “ Nullo 
penetrabilis astro?” Again, in Book II. c. 3, st. 28, he boldly 
borrows the “Nec vox hominum sonat, O dea certe” of Virgil’s first 


“ Eneid :” 
O Goddess—for such I take thee to be— 


For neither doth thy face terrestrial show 
Nor voice sound mortal. 


But we shudder at the bare thought of computing Spenser’s debt 
to Virgil, himself so deep in debt to Homer, Hesiod, Aratus, Theo- 
critus, Lucretius, and many another seer. But what poet, great 
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or little, can cry “Stop thief!” to his brother in bays? They all 
do it ; and “ Pardon is the word to all.” 

Did Shakespeare ever read the “ Faerie Queene?” We feel sure 
that he did ; and that for many reasons. One of them is that he 
makes the sleep-walking Lady Macbeth keep on rubbing her guilty 
hands, as if trying to wash them clean. Yea, but so did Spenser’s 
Pontius Pilate before the birth of Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth, which 
occured in 1605—six years after Spenser’s death. For proof see the 
“ Faerie Queene,” Book II. c. 7, where Sir Guyon goes down into 
the dell of Mammon and there behholds—in odd conjunction—Tan- 
talus and Pilate. After eyeing the former, 

He lookt a little further and espied 

Another wretch whose carcass deep was drent 
Within the river, which the same did hide. 

But both his hands most filthy feculent 

Above the water were on high extent, 


And fain’d to wash themselves incessantly, 
Yet nothing cleaner were for such intent. 


The question arises whether Spenser borrowed this bit of byplay 
from the old miracle play of “ Pontius Pilate.” In all likelihood he 
did. But truly, when we once begin to wander through these old 
paths of literature, hundreds of questions arise that would need a 
senate of grey specialists to solve. 

The name of Isaac Disraeli naturally calls up that of his illus- 
trious son ; and it pleases us to think that Benjamin Disraeli may at 
least have dipped into the copious waters of the “ Faerie Queene,” 
which his great predecessor in the premiership, Lord Chatham, is 
said to have known by heart. Anyhow, in “ Vivian Grey” we find 
“the moon attended by a single star, like a lady by her page ;” and 
in the “ Faerie Queene” (Book VII. canto 6, stanza 9) we read of 
the moon that “by her side there ran her Page, that hight Vesper.” 

“The gray Dawn” is a phrase familiar to all who have read that 
marvellous book “The Story of an African Farm,” one of whose 
chapters bears that heading. Whence comes it? From Tennyson ? 
For in his “‘ Geraint and Enid” are these lines: 


As the gray dawn stole o’er the dewy world, 
And glimmer’d on his armour in the room. 


But no ; herein Milton forestalled Tennyson, for he writes (“ Para- 
dise Lost,” viii. ll. 373-5): 
The gray 
Dawn and the Pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding sweet influence. 
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I must leave it to “the next man”—if I may borrow that happy 
phrase from the late Professor W. K. Clifford—to say who, if any 
one, forestalled John Milton. 

Good fruit has sprung from Juvenal’s celebrated “sed quis custo- 
diet ipsos custodes ?” (Sat. vi. 1. 347). Surely it gave rise to Gibbon’s 
laconic footnote: ‘‘ Abu Rafe was a witness ; but who will witness for 
Abu Rafe ?”—still more surely to the Tennysonian lines which paint 
the plight of the hapless heroine of “ Aylmer’s Field :” 


Nor was it well for her, 
Kept to the garden now and grove of pines ; 
Watch’d even there; and one was set to watch 
The watcher. 


“ Every man at forty is either a fool or a physician.” So runs a 
veteran saw quoted by De Quincey in his “ Opium-Eater ”—a frag- 
mentary autobiography. Of the source of the saw he says naught ; 
but he conjectures that our forefathers spelt it “ fool or fysichian.” 
Belike some of them did. But the alliteration—the force of which he 
dwells on—exists, at least to the ear, whether we spell “physician ” 
phonetically or not. The strange thing is that De Quincey seems to 
have been ignorant of the fact that alliteration has here played Old 
Harry with the truth ; which is that the saw in its oldest form says 
“‘thirty,” not “forty.” The question as to its source was stirred, in 
1889, by “Notes and Queries.” How ’twas there decided, I ken 
not. But chance directed me to a reprint of Lord Bacon’s “ History 
of Life and Death,” and there I stumbled on this passage : “ Tiberius, 
though a drunkard and luxurious in his diet, was yet very careful of 
his health, and used to say that every one after thirty was either a fool 
or a physician.” Lord Bacon gives no reference to the source of his 
information. But good luck led me to consult Tacitus ; and there, 
at the end of chapter 46 of the 6th book of the “ Annals,” I found 
these words : ‘‘ Sed, gravescente valetudine, nihil e libidinibus omit- 
tebat, in patientia firmitudinem simulans ; solitusque eludere medi- 
corum artes atque eos qui post /ricesimum annum ad internoscenda 
corpori suo utilia vel noxia alieni consilii indigerent ” (ze. briefly, 
“‘he was wont to make sport of the physicians, and of folks who, 
after ¢hirty, needed others to tell °em what was good or bad for 
’em”). The upshot is that, so far as my knowledge extends, the 
Emperor Tiberius is the father of the saw: “ Every man of forty is 
either fool or physician.” And I tender my hearty thanks first to 
Tacitus, and then to Lord Bacon, of whom I know at least this 
much, that Tacitus was his pet author. "Tis surprising how even a 
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little knowledge sometimes helps one ata pinch. A little knowledge 
is dangerous only when the owner of it imagines it big. I said that— 
against Pope—little dreaming anyone had said it before. Then I 
found that the late Lord Herschell had just said the self-same thing 
before. But I did not hurl at his head the curse of Donatus. I 
said : “Lord Herschell is a wise man ; for he thinks as I think.” 
And I am strongly impressed with the belief that Dean Swift fore- 
stalled me ¢here. 

There’s no help for it. The curse of Donatus—need I repeat 
the threadbare imprecation?—the curse of Donatus, St. Jerome’s 
tutor, who wrote a Latin Grammar (the Latin Grammar, by pre- 
eminence, of the early Middle Ages), and thus enriched the wordstore 
of Dan Chaucer with the name-word “ Donat ”—the stern anathema 
on all who have said our “good things” before us, fits the mouths 
of all us scribblers from Homer downwards. Did Homer ever 
scribble? Doctors doubt. Did he ever live?—a_ preliminary 
question! Doctors doubt. Cicero asserts not only that he lived, 
but that he scribbled—a botcher-up of old ballads; even as Shake- 
speare—so one daring scribbler tells us—was but a botcher-up of old 
plays. After all, as Balzac pleads in self-defence, “a wight triumphs 
as best he can; ’tis only the impotent who triumph not at all.” 

One can’t choose the time of one’s birth. If one lives in the 
twentieth century, one lives init ; and ’tis at least some sort of feather 
in one’s cap to say better what has been said, maybe, a hundred times 


before. 
PHILIP KENT. 
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OUR NATIVE SERPENTS. 


VER since the publication of the “ History of Selborne” the 
animals of Great Britain have been most carefully studied, 
and yet very little attention has been paid to the ophidians. Only 
the natural history of the newts has perhaps been more neglected. 
A newt, in certain lights, may indeed seem beautiful to the enthu- 
siastic student, but all save devoted zoologists shudder at the native 
serpents and kill them whenever they obtain a chance of so doing. 
Theological hatred pursues them vindictively to the days of Mother 
Eve. ‘Their cold sensation when touched, their inexpressive eye, 
and possibilities of being harmful effectually alienate the sympathies 
of ordinsry men. Perhaps some of the hatred they have incurred is 
due to their being seldom seen. Shakespeare tells us that such a 
being “is wondered at.” Not only do the snakes of Great Britain, 
too, spend half the year in hibernation, but their protective colouring 
is so remarkable, and their habits of slipping away unobserved so 
constant, that even when they might reasonably be expected to be 
seen, unless special pains are taken, they will often escape the notice 
of even an expert who is actually on the look-out to observe them. 
Most people leave them as quickly as possible, if they do not remain 
a minute to kill them, influenced frequently by some poet whose 
knowledge of serpent-life perhaps resembles Buchanan’s when 


The lightning springs like a hissing snake at him. 


The abject state of ignorance respecting snake-life in England is, 
however, surprising in spite of the above facts. Folk-lore, folk- 
medicine, and rustic tradition have claimed serpents as their own. 
Ballads and archeology have rendered legends of them popular. If 
they touch theology on one side, on the other they are claimed by 
the marvellous domain of geology. Prehistoric creatures seem to 
have long faded away, but something of their glamour still exists in 
the serpents of the country. They belong to the twilight of zoology 
and science. All their habits are singular, and to most people re- 
pulsive. The deadly sting of foreign species, such as cerastes and 
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crotalus, appears to repeat itself, if in a milder form, in the only 
indigenous viper of Great Britain. Countrymen who are always 
working in the fields never seem to use their eyes and brains with 
regard to snakes. They firmly believe two or three stories which 
have descended from many a grandmother, and there their know- 
ledge ends. Without reflecting on the advantages snakes render to 
farmers in devouring newts, frogs, and especially slugs, the first stick 
or stone that is handy is at once used to kill the poor reptiles. 
‘Cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor!” 

If such be the ignorance of out-door observers, the poets have 
naturally drawn upon imagination and fancy, instead of troubling 
themselves to observe. Homer’s serpents answer more to our 
dragons, and all classical poets have accepted and even added to his 
handiwork. Here is one picture of a Homeric dragon :— 

én’ abtg 
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Tpeis dudiorpepees, Evds adxévos exmepuvia.—J/. xi. 40, 
Virgil, of a softer temperament, fond of his farm and the streams 
that babbled by it, observes among other country sights with great 
exactness the habits of serpents. One “latet in herba.” He men- 
tions the “ creta nigris exesa chelydris,” and the bird which comes in 
spring, “longis invisa colubris.” Another careful touch emerges in 


Sub immotis przsepibus aut mala tactu 
Vipera delituit, coelumque exterrita fugit. (‘* Georg.” iii, 416-17.) 


Immediately succeeds one of the finest and truest delineations of a 
snake’s anger to be found in any poet (iii. 425-26) : 


Est etiam ille malus Calabris in saltibus anguis, 
Squamea convolvens sublato pectore terga, &c. 


The classical scholar will thank us for reminding him of the serpent 
carried off by the sea eagle (“ An.” xi. 751-756). 

The passage from Virgil to Milton and the English classical poets 
is easy. In “ Paradise Lost,” ii. 852, a curious suggestion appears 
singularly parallel to the modern belief of rustics about snakes 
swallowing their young :— 
In many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
With mortal sting ; about her middle round 
A cry of Hell-hounds never-ceasing barked 
With wide Cerberean mouth full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 

If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb 
And kenneled there, yct there still barked and howled. 
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Milton has seized a characteristic attitude in snakes, 


Him fast sleeping soon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round, self-rolled, 
His head the midst. 





It is curious, too, to mark how his serpent resembles with its name 
(though Virgil also uses this for an additional terror) accounts in 


quite moderate days of the sea-serpent. 


The serpent, subtlest beast of all the field 
Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrific.’ 


Following out old-world tradition, Milton’s serpent advances on his 


tail before the Fall. It made its way magnificently, 


not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds that towered 
Fold above fold a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft and carbuncle his eyes, 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant, 





not to be compared for beauty, however, with Hermione and Cad- 


mus.? In another place he pours out his learning about snakes : 


Hissing through the hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail, 
Scorpion and asp and amphisbzena dire, 
Cerastes horned, hydras and elops drear, 

And dipsas, not so thick swarmed once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon or the Isle 
Ophiusa. 


He speaks, too, of the serj “nt’s shape and “colour serpentine,” as 


showing its inward fraud.* 


As for Spenser, his most noticeable serpent is probably due to 
the seven-headed dragon in the “ Apocalypse.”* But in the “ Red 
Cross Knight,” Spenser’s imaginative beauty breaks out in repre- 
senting his helmet, something like “the dragon of the great Pen- 


dragonship.” 


' Paradise Lost, vii. 496. 2 Jbid. ix. 495. 
* Ibid. x. 870. ' Faerie Queene, bk. i, 17. 
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And much more fine imagery is found in the succeeding verses : 


His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Both glorious brightnesse and great terror bredd, 

For all the crest a dragon did enfold 

With greedie pawes, and men all did spredd 

His golden winges ; his dreadful hideous hedd, 

Close couched on the bever, seemed to throw 

From flaming mouth bright sparckles fiery redd, 

That suddeine horror to faint hartes did show ; 

And scaly tayle was stretched adown his back full low. 

As a rule, there are neither dragons nor serpents in modern 
poetry. They are “played out,” to use the slang of the day, and 
serpents are so little seen in nature that even the most nature-loving 
English poets scarcely know them. It is just the same with others. 
A good observer may live for years near an otter-haunted stream 
and, because the creatures are nocturnal, careful, and suspicious, he 
will never see one. Yet all the time their whistle may be heard by 
rustics and others whose occupations take them out of their beds. 
The badger is similarly invisible, and indeed all the rarer quadrupeds 
of the woodlands. Just in time to prevent writers from forgetting 
that serpents and other not wholly uncommon reptiles and quadru- 
peds are still indigenous to the British Isles, Dr. G. Leighton has 
written an excellent history of British serpents.' It is worth while 
refreshing our old-fashioned notions with the learning so carefully 
gathered together by him. 

At the outset it must be stated that Dr. Leighton is an enthusiast 
on snakes (the other day a South African snake was gracefully called 
after him Psammophis Leightoni); he has watched them, killed 
them, hunted them, kept them, dissected them, and is a very 
Laocoon, though we hope Laocoon’s fate does not await him. He 
takes nothing at second hand, but is determined to see for himself 
and not with the possibly prejudiced eyes of others. There are 
many disputed points in serpents and their manner of living. He 
always brings a clean intellect and a more or less logical method to 
his investigations. Owing to his principle of taking nothing second- 
hand, he has given himself a world of trouble. Hence his book is, 
as was said, emphatically an excellent book, excellent in the fancies 
he rejects and excellent in his accumulation of facts and the 
generalisations he draws from them. He has taken the trouble 
to divide England and Scotland into districts for biological purposes, 
so that anyone interested in the snakes of his county may at once 


1 The Life-History of British Serpents, and their local Distribution in the 
British Isles. Blackwood & Sons, 1902. 
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learn much about their distribution and relative numbers. Take 
Oxfordshire, for instance : Dr. Leighton describes it as containing 
the cominon snake in the proportion of one hundred to one against 
the viper. Curiously enough, the only serpent we have ever seen in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford was a very large common snake 
sunning itself on a warm bank, and yet we were more or less on the 
look-out for them for four years. 

For the ordinary man, as distinguished from the naturalist, the 
book naturally falls into two parts: first, the description of our 
native species ; next, the incidents connected with them, such as the 
belief that little snakes take refuge inside their mother at the 
approach of danger. It is worth while saying a little on each of 
these divisions. 

In Great Britain there are three, and only three, snakes, It 
would be nearer the truth perhaps to assert there’ are only two 
different kinds, the common snake and the viper. The third kind, 
Coronella austriaca, or the smooth snake, as it is generally called, 
is uniformly distributed on the Continent, ranging from Sweden to 
Sicily. In England it is chiefly found, though there but sparingly, 
in Dorset, Hants, and Surrey. It is about two feet long, is viviparous, 
and produces some dozen little ones towards the end of August. It 
was first captured in England in June 1853 by Mr. F. Bond. Its 
food consists of lizards and slow-worms, and its tints, ruddy. brown 
for the most part, do not show the peculiar markings of either adder 
or ringed snake. Like the latter creature, it is not venomous, 
although it can give a shrewd bite to an intruder. “Its mode of 
obtaining its food,” says Mr. Baldry, “is one of the most interesting 
characteristics of Coronella. As soon as it sees its victim within 
easy reach, it slowly approaches, keeping its body concealed, but 
slightly raising its head above the heather and coarse grass. When 
it gets within striking distance, after remaining motionless for a few 
seconds, it darts suddenly, and with the quickness of thought, at the 
throat of the hapless lizard. If its aim is successful the snake grasps 
with its tail a stem of heather or tuft of grass, and proceeds at once 
to the enjoyment of its meal. Its first step is to gradually shift its 
hold from the throat to the mouth of the lizard by slow and almost 
imperceptible degrees. When once it has the lizard’s head fairly in 
its jaws the process of swallowing is rapid, and the strong protests 
of the victim are wholly unavailing, as the snake with its tail knotted 
round the grass is able to overcome all resistance. In this way it 
will in five or ten minutes entirely dispose of a lizard as large round 
as itself and two-thirds of its length. After its meal the snake is 
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somewhat sluggish and disinclined to exert itself; but in about a 
fortnight it begins to recover its appetite, and by the end of another 
week is again actively engaged in its search for food.”! Much the 
same characteristics distinguish all the snakes. The smooth snake’s 
meal off a lizard is marked in miniature by the same economy as is 
possessed by the Oriental python. 

The snake most commonly seen in England is undoubtedly the 
“ring” or “grass” snake. It is perfectly harmless, and may 
therefore well be spared when seen swimming in a pond or river, as 
it delights to do. This is the snake, too, so often found sunning 
itself on the side of a ditch, ‘‘dorso nemoris” as Virgil says, and, 
even as the observer looks, the snake disappears with a rustling of 
leaves into a hole close at hand. This snake is oviparous and its 
eggs, which are generally about an inch long and as many as thirty 
in number, are often found on manure heaps, in faggots and old 
walls. ‘This snake possesses, according to some writers, the un- 
pleasant habit of emitting a powerful odour when disturbed. 
Evidently this is a method of defending itself analogous to the 
power owned by the skunk. It slips away, too, into its hole without 
being very visible owing to its protective colouring and swift move- 
ments, so that it is but little seen even in a district where it may 
really abound. It is found all over Central and Southern Europe, but 
not in Ireland. The newspapers in September 1900 had notices 
in them of “a plague of snakes” at Llanelly, and these it was 
discovered were ring snakes (Vatrix torquata). 

The best chapters in Dr. Leighton’s book are undoubtedly those 
devoted to the ordinary adder, whose sting is frequently dangerous, 
and has even been known to lead to fatal results. The adder is 
fortunately the only dangerous snake in the country. Females are 
from an inch to an inch and a half longer than the males. The sex 
is easily discovered by the creature’s colouration. Adders with a 
black or dark-blue belly are males ; brownish-green or olive colour 
with brown markings is the female characteristic ; but the variation 
of colour in British adders is very striking. Dr. Leighton tabulates 
the factors which possibly influence colouration under seven heads : 
heredity, climate, food, locality, sex, age, pathological causes. Food 
and locality are probably most chargeable with the differing colours 
of adders. 

The adder is found abundantly in Scotland. A fisherman in 
Sutherlandshire landed on a little island with his gilly to lunch one 
summer day. Soon the gilly called out, “There is adders there, 


1 Leighton, p. 56, from Scéence Gossip, August 2, 1880. 
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sir ;” at which his master naturally leapt up and made for a more 
sheltered spot. ‘ Master,” again called the gilly. “Yes, what is it 
now?” “There is more snakes there; that is all.” Probably the 
master finished his lunch in the boat, but the anecdote speaks of 
the numbers to be expected in a Scotch county where adders are 
abundant and large. At the same time we, during days of fishing 
and walking in that county, never encountered one. 

In the event of being poisoned with viper-broth, as Lady Venetia 
Digby was reported to have met her death, Dr. Leighton has not 
vouchsafed to inform his readers of a cure, but he is clear and 
decisive as to the remedies found useful when stung by this creature. 
Popular belief runs to oil made from the reptile or adder’s fat, but 
science recognises an immediate and an after-treatment. When 
first stung, a free incision must be made, the wound sucked, and a 
ligature applied above the injury when possible, together with the 
administration inwardly of large quantities of stimulants. This is — 
in the after-treatment to be persisted in, together with hot fomen- 
tations to the swollen limb and careful administrations of tonics. 
Olive oil internally, and rubbed in on the outside, has been highly 
recommended. 

Almost every lover of the country possesses a snake story—some 
anecdote of what he has seen or (more frequently) heard that 
another has seen. Among these the power of the snake-mother to 
swallow her little adders when in danger is firmly believed in many 
districts. Dr. Leighton discusses this subject at length, illustrating 
it by letters from those who profess to have seen it. The result, 
however, is disappointing. Science is only able to leave the whole 
matter in abeyance as yet. There is not sufficiently valid evidence 
to deny or to accept the fact. The author requests anyone who 
sees an adder-mother swallow her young to take the adder to 
some good anatomist, who would dissect it and settle whether the 
young were found or were not found in the adder’s gullet. 

“This is what science calls proving a question, and, short of this, 
whatever private opinion may be held on the matter, scientists 
cannot be expected to consider the adder-swallowing belief proved. 
Until this is done, rather will they regard the question as one capable 
of proof, if true, but hitherto unsettled.” 

Sir T. Brown, in the “ Vulgar Errors,” tells of several curious 
beliefs, treating snakes theologically as well as anatomically. He 
quotes the ordinary etymology from Isidore about the viper, “ vipera 
quasi vivipara.” He has a good deal to say, too, of the Amphisbzena, 
whether it possesses two heads, and learnedly discusses, in the light 
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of the original curse laid upon the serpent, whether the young 
adders force their way through the bowels of the dam. He con- 
cludes characteristically : ‘More doubtful assertions have been 
raised of no Animal than the Viper, as we have dispersedly noted, 
and Francisco Redi hath amply discovered in his noble observations 
of Vipers, from good reasons and iterated experiments affirming that 
a Viper containeth no humour, excrement, or part which either 
drank or eat is able to kill any,” with much more to the same 
purpose. Whoever wants snake marvels, however, will find them 
abundantly in Pliny. 

Dr. Leighton gathers together from letters which have been sent 
to him a singular set of beliefs on this fact of the adder swallowing 
her young ones. He also arrives at the length of the species in the 
Pontrilas district of Herefordshire. From an examination of over 
a hundred specimens, he concludes that the adult male adder 
measures 24 inches, a female 25}. We should have thought these 
rather large ; and the author adds: “If these figures are compared 
with the averages given under the heads of the various counties, it 
will be found that the adder in the Monnow Valley” (ze. the Pon- 
trilas district) “attains its maximum length for these isles.” He 
also states that as twenty female adders will bring forth in a season 
somewhere about 260 young ones, it is not surprising that the 
creature in that district is fairly common. Ruskin once lectured on 
snakes, and opined that the vivid colours of certain kinds were 
given to warn people that they were poisonous. The same argu- 
ment hardly holds good with the British snakes, the adder especially 
possessing what may be termed dull and protective colours, not pro- 
tective for others against its own poisonous qualities, but protective 
against danger to itself. 

Perhaps the author is a little too emphatic when he writes: “It 
should always be remembered in science that analogy is not proof ”— 
is not absolute proof, it may be, in all cases, but often as strong 
proof as can be obtained. As Mill says, “It may amount to 
nothing, or it may be a perfect and conclusive induction.” Most 
readers, too, will remember the initial words of Butler’s “ Analogy :” 
“ Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from demonstrative 
by this, that it admits of degrees, and of all variety of them, from 
the highest moral certainty to the very lowest presumption.” 

With regard to the little red adders, found in a few districts of 
England, the author deems them a valid species. His views are 
worth considering. We must confess, however, that we had hitherto 
regarded this adder as but a “sport” of the true adder. Adhuc 
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sub judice lis est is perhaps the safest way to pronounce on it at 
present. Among the other curiosities which the author has gathered 
together may be named the fact that he once heard a frog croak 
inside a snake after it had been swallowed by its foe. These 
glimpses at British snakes are sufficient to enable us cordially to 
recominend Dr. Leighton’s book to all who would take up a new 
subject in the British fauna. It is an interesting study in itself, and 
by its thoroughness and the careful manner in which he has worked 
out his subject forms an excellent specimen of the exactitude 
required by modern science. Little has been said of the division 
of serpents throughout the different districts of England, of the 
scheme suitable for a student to use in registering the snakes he 
discovers, and especially of the excellent and most useful woodcuts, 
taken, most of them, from the author’s own photographs. “British 
Serpents” is on the whole a striking book, and we close it with the 
conviction that much good work in zoology will in the future be 
carried out by Dr. Leighton. 
M. G. WATKINS. 
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LOVE. 


ELL me, my heart! my heart of flame ! 
What is pure love—this word of charm ?-— 
’Tis but a thought ; two souls’ dear shame— 
Hearts that, once joined, there may nothing harm. 


Tell me, whence is this love made ours >— 
Love . . love zs! And its reason ?—None ! 

Tell me, then, whence come loveless hours ?— 
Love was not born an he be gone. 


Tell me what-like is, then, this love >— 
That which breathes in ‘he other’s soul ! 

And the true love which there may nothing move ?— 
Hath ocean’s depth, but not ocean’s roll ! 


Whence hath true love his wealth untold ?— 
Just by giving to all who come ! 

And his speech, who—saith one—as wine makes bold ?— 
Silence of love doth all speech out-roam ! 


FROM THE ANON, FRENCH BY JOHN SWAFFHAM. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBRARIES. 


LANCING over the latest volume, the sixteenth, of “ Book 
Prices Current” '|—a work which, besides being constantly in 
hand for purposes of reference, is often studied by me for pleasure— 
I took note of a few significant passages in the Introduction. In 
these Mr. J. H. Slater, the compiler, maintains that “ the old private 
collections, which carry with their possession a responsibility pro- 
portionate to their value,” are gradually disappearing. In a few years 
accordingly, Mr. Slater holds, “an important sale which is not 
‘ miscellaneous’ in its character will be exceptional.” I recognise 
the trend of circumstances. The great libraries ranking with the 
private picture galleries in size and importance have been until 
recent days in the hands of our great noblemen. We have but to 
think of the Spencer, the Roxburghe, the Sunderland, and other 
libraries more or less recently sold or dispersed. These are all 
disappearing, the prices brought by bibliographical rarities holding 
out an irresistible lure to the descendants of past collectors. Before 
another generation has passed there will be no more great ancestral 
libraries, and public institutions will preserve the books previously in 
private hands. Against this democratisation of books I have nothing 
to urge. I am, on the contrary, in its favour, as long as due care 
is taken of the treasures. Housed as it is, the famous Althorp 
Library is safe. It is, moreover, far more generally accessible than it 
was, seeing that, however liberal might be the princely owner, he 
could not permit general access, and there are many students who 
would hesitate before applying to see a book in a private library, 
daunted as much by the distance probably to be travelled as by the 
formalities to be observed and the sense of obligation to be expressed. 
Omnivorous collectors, from a Heber to a Huth, there will always be. 
These, however, will have to face a growing difficulty in the way of 
obtaining old works, and the great public libraries of the future may 
well be municipal institutions. Let us hope that these will vie with 
each other in the perfection of their libraries. 
Elliot Stock. 
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A MoperRN UNIVERSAL History. 

OMETHING like a literary revolution begins with the appear- 
ance of the first volume of the “ Cambridge Modern History.” ! 
A change such as is now being effected had long been inevitable. 
Since the earliest times historians have been men of wealth and 
leisure, and Thucydides, Tacitus, and Livy were the direct precursors 
of the De Thous, Clarendons, Burnets, Gibbons, Sismondis, Nie- 
buhrs, Macaulays, and Grotes of more recent generations. Now that 
the province of history is widely enlarged, and that the publication 
of national records renders it no longer imperative for the writer to 
make prolonged researches in Venice or Simancas, it is expedient 
that the compilation of history shall become a part of ordinary 
literary activity. Schools of history are now founded at our great 
Universities, and it is in connection with one of the most famous of 
these that the present undertaking is begun. So far as it is new, the 
scheme of the “* Cambridge Modern History ” originated with the late 
Lord Acton, who until his death took the highest interest in it, and 
on whose initiative it was begun. It is now being carried out under 
the direction of Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse and formerly 
Professor of History in the Owens College; Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
formerly Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh ; and 

Mr. Stanley Leathes, Lecturer in History to Trinity College. 


ScoPpE OF THE MODERN UNIVERSAL HIsToRY. 


HE avowed aim of the series, which is to be in twelve volumes, 

is to supply, by means of a series of monographs by writers of 
acknowledged authority, a Universal Modern History which is not to 
consist of a mere string of episodes, but to display a continuous 
development. The idea is not altogether fresh. We have but to 
suppose the monographs issued in separate volumes to find both 
ancient and modern precedents. It would be easy to supply in 
Germany many instances of combined work analogous in kind. Of 
Universal Histories issued in France by what is called “ Une Société 
de Gens de Lettres,” one published between 1742 and 1792 reachea 
forty-five volumes ; while an enlarged re-issue in 1779-1789, in which 
the work is said to be English in origin, reached 126 octavo volumes. 
Of societies thus named, no fewer than sixty may be traced in the 
“Supercheries Littéraires Devoilées” of J. M. Quérard, enlarged 
by Gustave Brunet and Pierre Jannet. If not higher in aim, the 
work now before me is superior in accomplishment to anything that 
has previously been seen. It is written throughout by the best men 


1 Cambridge University Press. 
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of the day, and, besides constituting a standard work of reference— 
a-2aming it to end on the same plane as that on which it begins— 
will supply a scientific and philosophical account of the history of 
Europe and its colonies from the discovery of the New World to 
the present time. The first volume deals with the period of The 
Renaissance. Succeeding volumes will consist of The Reformation ; 
The Wars of Religion; The Thirty Years’ War; Bourbons and 
Stuarts in Eighteenth Century ; The United States; The French 
Revolution ; Napoleon ; Restoration and Reaction; The Growth of 
Nationalities ; and The Latest Age. 


COLLECTIVE AGAINST INDIVIDUAL HISTORIES. 


T this early stage of progress it is difficult to decide the question 

how far monographs such as is contemplated and in part 
executed replace the works of the great historians. In consequence 
of the restrictions that have been placed on the scheme with 
a view to keeping it within moderate dimensions, the first volume 
offers fewer opportunities of forming a judgment than will be 
afforded by succeeding volumes. In popular estimation the Re- 
naissance is erroneously regarded as almost, wholly occupied with 
pictorial, plastic, and decorative art. With these aspects the writers, 
for adequate reasons, do not concern themselves. In an introductory 
note the late Dr. Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London, main- 
tains that an ordered series of monographs constitutes the only 
practicable scheme for a general History of Modern Times. Himself 
a historian of tested capacity, he is better entitled to a hearing than 
most, and the views he expresses as to the difficulties which beset 
the most conscientious and competent historian who brings to 
his task his own judgment and necessarily his own prejudices 
command our respect. But the difficulties which beset a man 
“striving to express the multifarious experiences of mankind in 
categories of its own creation ” are, in the case of monographs, so far 
as I can see, divided among the many, and do not cease to exist. At 
any rate, even though the accuracy and independence of history may 
be increased, something of its charm is likely to be lost. I would 
rather, if a continuance of the old system were possible, have history 
as it reaches us through Tacitus and Gibbon than at the hands of 
the most cultivated Academicians or gens de lettres. My intention 
is not, however, as I have indicated, to attack a spirited and 
necessary undertaking, from which the highest results may be 
expected, but to express a regret that individualism may possibly 


expire under the influence of collective effort. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





